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Researchers  Write  Story  of  Balkan  War 


Key  opinion-makers  in  Yugoslavia  offer  little  hope for  peaceful  end  to  conflict 


BYDAVID  TODD 


SLOBODAN  DRAKULIC  HAD  SOME 
straightforward  questions  for  the 
people  he  met  in  what  used  to  be 
Yugoslavia.  He  wanted  their  views  on 
the  cause  and  the  nature  of  the  sav- 
age conflict  that  has  raged  in  the 
Balkans  for  more  than  a year.  He 
wanted  to  understand  what  warfare 
has  done  to  the  society.  And  he 
wanted  to  ask,  finally,  about  the 


prospects  for  a peaceful  end  to  the 
bloody  fighting. 

“That  question,”  Drakulic  said 
mournfully,  “received  very  brief  an- 
swers. Mostly  negative  ones.” 

Both  Drakulic  and  his  colleague 
Edith  Klein,  research  associates  at 
the  Centre  for  Russian  8c  East 
European  Studies,  have  done  exten- 
sive research  on  Yugoslavia  in  the 
past.  Late  last  year  the  pair  decided 
to  collaborate  on  assembling  a kind 


of  contemporary  history  of  the  war 
that  is  ravaging  the  region  and  trans- 
fixing the  outside  world. 

The  best  approach,  they  agreed, 
would  be  a series  of  interviews  with 
key  opinion-makers  and  observers 
— elected  officials,  leaders  of  oppo- 
sition parties,  peace  activists  and  in- 
tellectuals — in  an  effort  to  draw  out 
the  widest  possible  range  of  opin- 
ions on  the  conflict. 

“You  have  a violent  war  going  on, 


Funds  Found  to  Boost  RIM 


BY SUZANNE  SOTO 

The  Social  Sciences  8c 
Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC)  has  awarded  the  Royal 
Inscriptions  of  Mesopotamia  (RIM) 
project  SI  million  — a year  after  the 
council  revoked  RIM’s  long-term 
funding. 

The  money  will  be  awarded  over  a 
five-year  period  starting  this  year, 
said  Elaine  Isabelle,  director-general 
of  the  programs  branch  at  SSHRC. 
RIM  researchers  locate,  translate, 
edit  and  publish  all  known  royal 
inscriptions  from  ancient  Meso- 
potamia. 

Last  summer  SSHRC  informed 
RIM’s  director,  Professor  Kirk 
Grayson  of  the  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies,  that  it  could  no 
longer  adhere  to  a 1981  commit- 
ment of  funding  the  project  for  a 20- 
year  period.  The  program  under 
which  RIM  originally  received  sup- 
port had  been  phased  out,  Grayson 
was  told.  Instead  the  council  offered 
RIM  $200,000  over  two  years. 

However,  following  discussions 
with  Peter  Munsche,  assistant  vice- 
president  (research  services),  and 
Professor  Brian  Merrilees,  deputy 
chair  of  U of  T’s  Research  Advisory 
Board,  SSHRC  gave  the  project 
$200,000  for  1991-92. 

After  a site  visit,  and  following 
glowing  reviews  by  expert  appraisers, 
SSHRC  had  a change  of  heart,  said 
Grayson.  “People  abroad  and  in 
Canada  were  very  upset  with  what 
was  happening.  I’m  guessing  here 
but  I think  probably  this  made 
SSHRC  think  twice.  They  felt  they 
had  to  carry  on  with  a project  with 
such  good  reviews  everywhere.” 
Pressure  from  the  University  was 
likely  also  a factor,  said  Merrilees. 


“This  project  is  academically  very 
strong  in  terms  of  scholarship  and 
research.” 

Isabelle  said  the  project’s  merit 
won  it  renewed  funding  in  a time 
when  competition  for  grants  is  ex- 
tremely severe  and  funding  requests 
far  outstrip  the  council’s  available 
resources.  “It’s  excellent  research  in 
which  we  have  invested  a great  deal 
of  money  in  the  past.  We  would  like 
to  see  it  continued  and  completed.” 

The  amount  granted  is  smaller 
than  previous  allocations  and  con- 
siderably less  than  project  members 
hoped  to  receive.  Between  1986  and 
1991,  RIM  received  nearly  $1.5 


million;  researchers  had  asked  for 
close  to  $2.3  million  for  the  period 
1991-96. 

Grayson  said  the  project  has 
undergone  major  restructuring  to 
accommodate  the  funding  shortfall. 
Three  of  six  full-time  and  four  of  six 
part-time  RIM  employees  have  been 
laid  off.  Also  Grayson  no  longer 
plans  to  publish  20  volumes  as  an- 
ticipated when  the  project  began  in 
1981  but  is  aiming  for  15  volumes  in- 
stead. RIM  has  published  four  books 
so  far  and  two  others  are  awaiting 
publication.  Grayson  estimates  the 
project  will  publish  roughly  one  vol- 
ume a year  in  coming  years. 


and  at  the  same  time  new  nation-- 
states attempting  to  create  them- 
selves,” Klein  explained.  “It’s  of  great 
interest  to  find  out  what  certain 
strategic  individuals  think  about  the 
war,  and  about  the  kind  of  states 
they  envisage  creating.”  The  pair 


hopes  to  produce  a book  on  the 
Yugoslav  conflict  by  next  spring. 

Drakulic  made  two  trips  to  the 
Balkans  between  the  end  of  April 
and  late  July,  conducting,  in  all,  some 

~ See  Researchers:  Page  2 ~ 


Centres  Receive  $216  M 


The  provincial  government 

will  spend  $216  million  on  the 
Ontario  centres  of  excellence  over 
the  next  five  years. 

The  infusion  of  new  funding 
amounts  to  an  annual  increase  of  two 
percent  in  the  budget  for  the  seven 
university-based  centres.  Ed  Philip, 
Ontario  minister  of  industry,  trade 
and  technology,  announced  the 
amount  of  the  grant  on  July  30. 

He  also  said  that  the  government 
plans  to  commit  $81  million  annually 
to  Ontario’s  technology  fund.  The 
fund  was  created  in  1986  to  assist 
industry  by  supporting  science  and 
technology-related  programs  — 
including  the  centres  of  excellence. 

Professor  James  Keffer,  vice-pres- 
ident (research  and  international 
relations),  said  the  government’s 
renewed  commitment  to  the  centres 


is  particularly  impressive,  given  the 
serious  fiscal  crisis  currendy  gripping 
the  province.  “The  fact  that  they  have 
chosen  to  continue  the  funding  at 
substantially  the  same  levels  is  an 
indication  that  they  view  this  as  a 
serious  enterprise.” 

U of  T is  involved  in  five  of  the 
centres  — the  Ontario  Laser  8c 
Lightwave  Research  Centre 
(OLLRC),  the  Information 
Technology  Research  Centre, 
the  Manufacturing  Research 
Corporation  of  Ontario,  the  Ontario 
Centre  for  Materials  Research  and 
the  Institute  for  Space  8c  Terrestrial 
Science.  The  province  established  all 
seven  centres  in  1987  to  stimulate 
advanced  research,  produce  skilled 
researchers  and  promote  the  transfer 

~ See  Centres:  Page  2 ~ 


Greeting  from  China 


A delegation from  Wuhan  Iron  & Steel  University  called  on  U ofT  last  year  and, 
as  is  customary for foreign  visitors,  brought  a gift,  a replica  of a carriage  used 


by  the  first  emperor  of  China  in  250  BC.  Gift  exchange  is  just  one  aspect  of 
international  relations  at  U ofT — the  theme  for  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
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DAVID  WOHLFAHRT 


In  Brief 


Festival  explores  links  with  Hong  Kong 

Festival  Hong  Kong  '92  — with  a conference,  workshops 
and  lectures  — will  be  held  at  U of  T and  York  University  from  Sept. 
26  to  Oct.  2.  The  festival  is  co-sponsored  by  the  two  universities  and  will 
explore  links  between  Canada  and  Hong  Kong.  A number  of  prominent 
Canadian  and  Hong  Kong  scholars  and  community  leaders  will  address 
such  issues  as  educational  connections,  joint  medical  research,  techno- 
logical changes  and  business  opportunities.  The  event  is  open  to  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community  and  to  the  public. 


Ukrainians  learn  western  practices 

A PROGRAM  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  &.  ENGINEERING 
will  give  Ukrainian  industrialists  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  western 
engineering  practices  and  the  workings  of  a market  economy.  Beginning 
January  1993  the  faculty,  along  with  its  counterparts  at  McMaster 
University  and  the  University  of  Waterloo,  will  provide  classroom 
instruction  for  Ukrainians  who  work  in  the  fields  of  environmental 
engineering,  metallurgy,  electrical  energy  and  electronics.  The  program 
is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  External  Affairs  and  consists  of  two 
12-week  sessions  with  16  participants  each.  In  addition  to  doing  class- 
room work,  participants  will  spend  eight  weeks  as  interns  with  Canadian 
companies. 


TACT  added  to  Spanish  project 

The  Centre  for  Computing  in  the  Humanities  (CCH)  has  pro- 
duced  a special  edition  of  a text-analysis  software  program  for  use  by 
Spanish  scholars.  This  new  version  of  TACT  software  (Textual  Analysis 
of  Concept  &,  Theme)  represents  U of  T s contribution  to  a Spanish  gov- 
ernment-supported project  to  commemorate  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
European  discovery  of  America.  The  project  involves  the  publication 
of  a series  of  laser  disks,  or  CD-ROMs,  with  Spanish  texts  and  linguistic 
utilities.  U of  T agreed  last  November  to  provide  a version  of  TACT  for 
inclusion  in  several  of  the  CD-ROMs.  The  TACT  program,  which  was 
developed  at  CCH,  has  been  widely  used  since  1989. 


Professors  find  test  for  pigs 

Professors  David  MacLennan  of  the  Banting  & Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research  and  Peter  O’Brien  from  the  pathol- 
ogy department  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  at  Guelph  have  de- 
veloped a test  to  screen  pigs  for  a genetic  disorder  that  costs  pork  farm- 
ers worldwide  as  much  as  $1  billion  annually.  In  animals  carrying  the 
genetic  mutation,  stress  during  slaughter  can  trigger  changes  in  muscle 
tissues,  resulting  in  poor-quality  meat.  U ofT’s  Innovations  Foundation 
is  responsible  for  licensing  the  test  and  has  marketed  it  successfully  to 
pig  breeders  in  Great  Britain.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  spark 
interest  in  Scandinavia,  Holland  and  Germany. 


Russian  academy  honours  Jervis 

Professor  Robert  Jervis  of  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  &c  Applied  Chemistry  has  been  awarded  the  Timofeev- 
Ressovsky  medal  by  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  radioanalytical  chemistry  and  its  applications  to  the  environment. 
His  research  includes  the  development  of  methods  to  measure  heavy  metal 
pollution  on  humans,  animals  and  objects.  Jervis,  who  has  conducted 
research  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  is  the  first  non- Russian  scientist  to 
receive  the  medal. 


U of  T graduate  wins  gold 

U OF  T GRADUATE  KAY  WORTHINGTON  EARNED  TWO  GOLD  MEDALS 
at  the  1992  Olympic  Games  in  Barcelona  as  a member  of  the  Canadian 
women’s  rowing  team.  Her  crew  took  first  place  in  both  the  fours  with- 
out cox  and  the  heavy  eights.  Worthington,  who  graduated  from 
University  College  in  1983  with  a BA  in  international  relations,  trains 
at  U ofT’s  athletic  complex  and  has  been  involved  in  the  national  row- 
ing program  for  several  years.  She  is  the  first  athlete  from  the  University 
to  win  two  gold  medals  at  a single  Olympic  Games.  In  all,  some  28  cur- 
rent and  former  U of  T athletes  and  coaches  as  well  as  administrative  and 
medical  staff  were  involved  in  this  year’s  games  in  Barcelona. 


Grasshoppers 


Hordes  of  children  visited  the  downtown  campus  during  the  summer , most  of  them  as  participants  in  summer  camps 
organized  by  the  Department  of  Athletics  & Recreation.  These  enthusiastic  youngsters  took  one  look  at  the  back 
campus  and  ran.  They  might  be  back  in  10  years  or  so. 

Researchers  Write  Story  of  Balkan  War 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

45  in-depth  interviews  in  the  re- 
publics of  Croatia,  Serbia  and 
Slovenia.  A native  of  Yugoslavia  who 
emigrated  to  Canada  in  1985,  he 
heard  little  during  those  visits  that 
gives  him  any  cause  for  optimism. 
With  a few  exceptions,  people  in 
Croatia  fingered  the  government  of 
Serbia  as  the  major  culprit  in  the 
conflict,  while  those  in  Serbia  har- 
boured no  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Croatia  is  to  blame  for  it 
all.  “Nobody,”  Drakulic  said,  “is  in  a 
position  to  prominently  criticize  his 
or  her  own  government.” 

Even  more  unsettling  is  the 
vicious  propaganda  that  pervades 
seemingly  every  newspaper  and  news 
broadcast.  In  the  Croatian  capital  of 
Zagreb,  Drakulic  said,  the  papers 
portray  Serbs  as  “vampires,  animals, 
beasts  of  the  dark.”  The  media  in 
Serbia  offer  equally  poisonous  de- 
pictions of  Croats.  And  far  too  many 
people  in  both  republics  appear  to 
believe  what  they  read  and  hear. 

Civil  war  first  erupted  last  June 
when  Croatia  and  Slovenia  declared 
their  independence  from  Yugoslavia. 
Violence  in  Bosnia  began  after  that 
republic’s  Croats  and  Muslims  also 


voted  for  independence  on  Feb.  29. 
According  to  Drakulic,  there  was 
little  realistic  hope  that  the  unwieldy 
confederation  of  Yugoslavia  might 
break  up  peacefully:  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Muslims  harbour  essentially  in- 
compatible visions  of  their  own  eth- 
nic states.  “You  had  three  competing 
claims  — for  a greater  Serbia,  a 
greater  Croatia  and  for  a Muslim 
state  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,”  he 
said.  “The  representatives  of  these 
peoples  never  negotiated  seriously 
and  the  western  world  didn’t  try  to 
force  negotiations.  It  looks  tike  the 
Yugoslav  people  just  threw  out  their 
only  viable  solution,  which  was  to 
preserve  Yugoslavia.” 

For  ordinary  citizens  trying  to  carry 
on  with  their  lives, war  has  had 
predictably  grim  consequences.  In 
Croatia,  where  a fragile  peace  prevails 
after  United  Nations  forces  moved  in 
to  enforce  a ceasefire,  families  who 
once  enjoyed  an  income  of  $1,600 
(Cdn)  now  survive  on  a 10th  of  that. 

Among  the  few  people  thriving 
these  days  are  war  profiteers,  who 
do  a brisk  business  in  plundered 
goods,  and  members  of  the  ruling 
regimes. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  war  and  the 


“ethnic  cleansing”  must  end.  “Life 
has  to  go  on,”  Klein  said.  “People 
have  to  put  down  their  guns  and  go 
back  to  work  in  the  bakery  or  the 
steel  factory.”  A resolution  to  the 
conflict,  however,  seems  far  off.  A 
UN  presence  in  Bosnia,  to  separate 
the  combatants,  might  end  the  worst 
of  the  bloodshed  for  the  moment. 
But  Klein  said  the  international  com- 
munity must  redouble  efforts  to  pro- 
duce a negotiated  solution.  “Basically 
you  lock  people  in  a room  until  they 
hammer  out  something  they  can  live 
with.” 

So  far,  only  one  clear  conclusion  is 
emerging  from  the  research  Klein 
and  Drakulic  have  done:  the  situation 
is  even  more  complicated  than  it  ap 
pears.  For  Klein,  watching  events  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia  unfold  has 
been  a frankly  sobering  experience. 
“I’d  be  lying  if  I said  I thought  it  was 
predictable.  I’ve  spent  a lot  of  time  in 
Yugoslavia  and  I know  people  there 
very  well.  And  I saw  a transformation 
taking  place  among  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
Level-headed,  well-educated  people 
were  drawn  into  the  appeal  of  na- 
tionalism. And  the  forces  of  nation- 
alism are  very  dangerous.” 


Centres  Receive  $216  Million 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
of  technology  from  universities  to 
industry. 

The  government’s  original  five- 
year  commitment  to  the  centres  was 
scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
1992.  Last  December,  however,  the 
province  announced  plans  to  con- 
tinue funding  for  another  five  years 
— a decision  based  on  an  extensive 
performance  review  of  each  centre. 
The  centres  received  $204  million 
from  the  province  over  the  first  five 
years. 

According  to  government  figures, 
work  at  the  centres  resulted  in  the 
granting  of  65  patents  and  36 
licences  to  industry  by  the  end  of 
1991.  “There  is  great  science  taking 
place,  and  good  technology  trans- 
fer,” Keffer  said.  “Each  centre  is 


producing  pretty  much  according  to 
the  mandate  it  has.” 

Diane  Gumbs,  special  legislative 
assistant  to  the  minister,  said  the 


funding  announcement  signals  the 
government’s  favourable  attitude  to- 
wards research  and  development  at 
post-secondary  institutions. 
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World  Affairs 

International  activities  take  on  new  significance  at  U of  T 
By  Karina  Dahlin 


Anyone  who  has  heard 
President  Robert  Prichard  talk 
about  the  future  of  the 
University  knows  he  wants  the  institu- 
tion to  be  an  “internationally  significant 
research  university.” 

The  phrase  has  become  something  of 
a trademark  for  the  Prichard  adminis- 
tration. If  it  says  that  U of  T should  be 
among  the  best  universities  in  the  world, 
it  also  hints  at  the  increased  attention 
the  administration  is  paying  to 
international  relations. 

This  issue  of  The  Bulletin  focuses  on 
what  U of  T is  doing  beyond  the  borders 
of  Canada.  It  asks  some  questions  about 
international  initiatives  — what  do  we 
gain?  what  do  we  contribute?  — and 
highlights  a few  research  projects. 

The  University  has  had  overseas  con- 
nections from  the  day  it  was  founded. 

European  scholars  who  came  to  work 
here  stayed  in  touch  with  their  colleagues 
abroad  and  established  a tradition  of 
international  collaboration.  Members  of 
the  University,  however,  were  a fairly 
homogenous  crowd  in  the  early  days 
and  students  had  to  rely  on  the  word  of 
their  professors  that  there  was  a world 
outside  U of  T. 

That  changed  after  the  Second 
World  War  when  foreign  students 
began  to  enrol.  The  International 
Student  Centre,  established  in  1951  as 
the  office  for  “Friendly  Relations  with 
Overseas  Students,”  became  one  of  the 
most  important  cultural  centres  in  the 
city.  As  Toronto  has  grown  into  a multicultural  city  students  have 
other  places  to  meet,  but  the  centre  remains  a focal  point  for  the 
visitors  and  immigrants  at  U of  T. 


It  was  George  Connell,  president  from  1984  to  1990, 

who  decided  to  make  international  relations  a priority  for  the 
central  administration.  He  saw  a need  for  a comprehensive 
strategy  and  one  of  his  priorities  for  the  Breakthrough  campaign 
was  to  raise  money  for  a centre  that  would  oversee  international 
programs  and  relations. 

What  Connell  wanted  was  something  with  more  muscle 
than  the  Office  of  International  Cooperation  (OIC).  That 
office,  under  the  aegis  of  the  provost’s  office,  was  established  by 
former  President  James  Ham  in  1982  to  coordinate  the  inter- 
national activities  of  the  University  and  ensure  that  international 
agreements  conformed  to  University  policy. 

OIC  was  not  required  to  look  for  funding  or  research 
opportunities.  In  some  respects  it  was  “a  high-class  travel 
agency  for  people  going  overseas  and  a high-class  reception  group 
for  visiting  dignitaries,”  says  Professor  Jim  Keffer,  vice- 
president  (research  and  international  relations).  It  was,  he  adds, 
“hardly  the  sort  of  thing  you’d  expect  to  have  for  a university 
which  aspires  to  be  a truly  international  university.” 

In  1989  the  University  replaced  OIC  with  the  Institute  for 
International  Programs  (IIP).  The  institute,  directed  to  devel- 
op and  seek  funding  for  international  relations  activities,  was 
promised  $1  million  over  five  years  from  Breakthrough.  In 


recognition  of  the  close  ties  between  international  work  and  re- 
search, IIP  was  added  to  the  portfolio  of  the  vice-president  of 
research.  An  advisory  board,  headed  by  Professor  Emeritus 
Kenneth  Hare,  with  business,  government  and  institutional 
members  set  out  to  devise  a strategy  for  the  institute.  A draft 
document  is  expected  this  fall  and  Keffer  hopes  the  University- 
wide consultation  process  will  be  completed  early  next  year. 

The  strategy,  or  one  element  of  it,  has  in  fact  been  launched. 
Japan’s  economic  and  technological  advances  dictated  that 
U of  T pay  attention  to  that  country  immediately. 

“It  is  up  to  our  scholars  to  lead  the  way  in  understanding  what 
drives  a successful  economy,”  says  Keffer.  “Not  only  must  we 
understand  how  their  industrial  and  commercial  agendas  have 
developed  but  we  must  also  understand  them  as  a people  and 
that  is  where  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  come  in.”  Last 
fall  U ofT  and  the  University  of  Kyoto  in  Japan  signed  a part- 
nership agreement  to  facilitate  joint  research  ventures;  similar 
agreements  will  be  signed  next  month  with  two  major  univer- 
sities in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Japan  Strategy  is  the  focus  of  the  Pacific  Rim  initiative, 
which  also  includes  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Taiwan  and  Korea. 
The  larger  strategy  will  also  focus  on  Europe,  the  US  and  the 
Caribbean. 

Simcoe  Hall’s  approach  to  international  relations  should  not 
discourage  individual  faculty  members  from  establishing  their 
own  contacts  with  foreign  researchers,  when  and  how  they 
wish,  says  Keffer.  His  own  task  is  simply  to  create  the  best  pos- 
sible environment  for  international  work  at  U of  T,  and  this 
includes  taking  a leadership  role.  “You  can’t  redirect  scholars  and 
researchers  if  they  don’t  want  to  be  redirected,”  he  says,  “but  you 
can  encourage  them,  steer  them  a little  bit  sometimes.” 

The  nature  of  the  grants  administered  by  OIC  made 


the  office  focus  on  third  world  coun- 
tries. Connell  and  Keffer  decided 
the  role  of  IIP  should  be  expanded 
to  include  the  developed  world. 
“We’re  less  altruistic  and  more  prag- 
matic,” says  Keffer.  “A  certain 
amount  of  altruism  is  reason- 
able, even  attractive.  But  the 
agenda  I’m  promoting  is  to  en- 
hance the  international  research 
activity  of  this  university.  In  that 
sense  we’ll  benefit  if  we  can  help  a 
third  world  country  and  use  it  as  a 
laboratory  for  some  of  our  hypothe- 
ses and  ideas.” 

If  the  University  places  less  em- 
phasis on  providing  outright  aid  to 
other  countries,  it  still  has  to  grap- 
ple with  the  issue  of  human  rights. 
At  the  moment  the  University  is  re- 
viewing its  international  agreements 
to  ensure  that  they  do  not  “con- 
tribute to  human  rights  abuses  or 
are  not  directly  associated  with  gov- 
ernments or  institutions  responsi- 
ble for  such  abuses.” 

The  procedures  for  the  human 
rights  review,  approved  by  the 
Academic  Board  two  years  ago,  do 
not  refer  to  individual  projects.  And 
the  procedures  are  not  working  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  on 
human  rights  — a subcommittee  of 
the  IIP  advisory  board  — that  car- 
ries out  the  reviews. 

The  process  needs  to  be  exam- 
ined, says  Keffer,  and  the  human 
rights  committee  is  doing  just  that. 


There  is  no  way  of  telling  if  the  University  gains  or 
loses  financially  on  its  international  research  and  relations.  Last 
year  tuition  fees  from  international  students  generated  $9  mil- 
lion more  than  the  equivalent  domestic  fees  would  have.  On  the 
other  hand  the  University  provided  $300,000  last  year  for  the 
operation  of  the  International  Student  Centre  and  $150,000  (or 
$400,000  with  donations  included)  to  run  IIP.  Keffer’s  office 
is  currently  assembling  figures  to  analyze  the  cost-benefit  of  all 
of  the  University’s  research  activities. 

Another  way  to  consider  the  question,  says  Keffer,  is  to  ask 
how  many  research  contracts  and  how  many  opportunities  for 
formal  links  with  other  institutions  and  businesses  would  be  lost 
without  the  work  of  IIP. 

Some  things  are  impossible  to  price.  Nowhere  do  the  ledgers 
show,  for  example,  how  much  (or  how  little)  knowledge  and  rep- 
utation is  gained  by  a faculty  member  at  an  overseas  conference. 
The  fact  that  professors  travel  at  all  is  a sore  point  for  some.  “You 
cannot  help  it  if  people  are  jealous  because  they  see  a professor 
go  to  Hong  Kong,”  says  Keffer.  “She  will  be  working  and,  yes, 
she  might  have  fun,  but  then  she  probably  deserves  it  after 
having  spent  her  life  working  in  that  area.” 

Keffer  says  the  best  way  to  counter  the  criticism  is  by  edu- 
cating the  public  about  the  value  of  international  research. 
Market  it,  promote  it  and  tell  people,  as  he  does,  that  “a  good 
university  has  to  be  international.” 
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Healthy  Young  Chinese  and  Caucasian  dales 


Needed  to  complete  a questionnaire  which  investigates 

Mental  Health  among  Chinese  and  Caucasians 

You  will  be  paid  for  your  participation 

Please  contact  Culture,  Community,  and  Health  Studies 

Clark  Institute  of  Psychiatry 

250  College  Street  Toronto,  Ontario  (416)  979-6967 
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University  of  Toronto  Library 

Services  for  Faculty 
and  Teaching  Staff 


To: 

Call: 

Place  books 

Earth  Sciences 

978-3024 

and/or  readings  on 

Engineering 

978-7882 

Short  Term  Loan 

Robarts 

978-2288 

Science  & Medicine 

978-2306 

Sigmund  Samuel 

978-2306 

Obtain  a new 

Reader  Registration 

978-6433 

library  card 

Robarts,  4th  floor 

Reserve 

Earth  Sciences 

978-3024 

Library  Tours 

Engineering 

978-6654 

or  Instruction 

Robarts 

978-7651 

Science  & Medicine 

978-7667 

Sigmund  Samuel 

978-7687 

Commodore  New  Systems!  New  Prices! 

PC  Compatible  Computer  Systems 

Slim-Line  386SX-25 

- 80386SX  25mhz.  processor 
- 2 megabyte  RAM 
- 80  or  105  megabyte  hard  drive 
- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 
- Super  VGA  graphics  with  256k  video  RAM 
- Aamazing  S-VGA  colour  display 
- Slim  Line  desktop  case 
-MS-DOS  5.0 

- Optional  Mouse  with  Windows  3.1  - $50 

$1,260.  80MB  $1,299.  105MB 

DeskToD  386DX-33 

- 386DX  33Mhz.  with  256K  cache 

- 4 megabyte  RAM 

- 120  or  210  megabyte  hard  drive 

- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 
- Super  VGA  graphics  with  512k  video  RAM 

- Aamazing  S-VGA  colour  display 

- MS-DOS  5.0 
- Low  Profile  desktop  case 

$1,545. 120MB  $1,775. 210MB  Interlaced 

$1,599.  120MB  $1,829.  210MB  Non-Int 

DeskTon  486SX-25 

- i486SX  25mhz.  processor 
- 4 megabytes  RAM 

- 120  or  210  megabyte  hard  drive 

- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 

- Super  VGA  card  with  512K  video  RAM 

- Aamazing  S-VGA  colour  display 

- Low  Profile  desktop  design 

- Optional  Mouse  & Windows  3.1  - $25 

$1,680. 120MB  $1,899.  210MB  Interlaced 

DeskToD  486DX-33 

- i486DX  33mhz.  with  256K  cache 

- 4 megabytes  RAM 

- 120  or  210  megabyte  hard  drive 

- 2 serial/  1 parallel  and  mouse  ports 

- Super  VGA  card  with  512K  video  RAM 

- Aamazing  S-VGA  colour  display 

- MS-DOS  5.0 
- Low  Profile  desktop  case 

$2,135. 120MB  $2,355.  210MB  Interlaced  J 

$1,750.  120MB  $1,969.  210MB  Non-Int. 

$2,205. 120MB  $2,425.  210MB  Non.Int 

THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES  ARE  IN  EFFECT  UNTIL  OCTOBER  15.  1992 

SYSTEMS  INCLUDE  A 1 YEAR  PART  AND  LABOUR  WARRANTY  WITH  FREE  PICK-UP  AND  DELIVERY  ON 

UNIVERISTY  AND  HOSPITAL  CAMPUSES. 

JE39:  University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

214  College  Street,  3rd  Floor 

Sales  Desk:  978-7947  - Department  Orders:  978-1916  or  978-7994 

Unicoll 
Credit  Union 

245  College  Street  978-5505 


Too  many 
homeowners 
are  passing 
lip  their  best 
source  of 
credit. 


Ask  for  details  today. 
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Students 

Remember 

Students 


A bronze  plaque,  depicting  a bicycle 
crushed  by  tank  treads,  honours  die 
pro-democracy  demonstrators  massa- 
cred in  Beijing’s  Tiananmen  Square 
three  years  ago.  The  memorial,  spon- 
sored by  the  Students’ Administrative 
Council  and  the  Toronto  Association 
for  Democracy  in  China,  is  located  on 
the  east  side  of  the  SAC  building.  The 
hope  is  that  it  might  someday  be 
transferred  to  Tiananmen  Square.  On 
June  4,  1989,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment crushed  a peaceful  demonstration 
for  reform,  killing  hundreds  of  un- 
armed student  protesters  and  their 
supporters.  University  Professor  John 
Polanyi,  who  has  spoken  out  against 
die  massacre  on  a number  of  occasions, 
participated  in  the  ceremony  held  on 
May  31  to  unveil  the  memorial.  The 
smaller  accompanying  plaque  that 
carried  the  inscription  disappeared 
several  days  after  the  ceremony,  and 
has  yet  to  be  recovered. 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


Arctic  Vision 

Pollution  in  the far  north  shatters  image  of  pristine  beauty  and  inspires  political  action 

By  David  Todd 


RANKLYN  GRIFFITHS  CALLS  IT  “THE 
Arctic  sublime”  — that  glorious, 

19th-century  vision  of  the  frozen 
north  as  a pristine  place  of  beauty,  majesty 
and  terror.  It  is  the  wonderfully  romantic 
image  that  most  Canadians  conjure  up  when 
they  think  about  the  Arctic.  And  as  far  as 
Griffiths  is  concerned,  it’s  of  absolutely  no 
use  in  coming  to  grips  with  the  state  of  the 
region  today. 

“We  really  have  to  get  beyond  it,”  says 
Griffiths,  a professor  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science.  “We  in  the  south  should 
be  trying  to  understand  what  the  Arctic  is 
like  in  truth.  We  should  start  to  treat  it  as 
part  of  our  common  home.” 

That,  of  course,  is  hardly  the  way  that 
Canada  and  the  other  circumpolar  countries 
have  traditionally  treated  the  Arctic. 

On  the  contrary,  over  the  past  few 
decades  industrial  and  military  interests  in 
the  south  have  done  unquestionable  dam- 
age to  this  fragile  and  highly  vulnerable  re- 
gion of  the  world.  Levels  of  water  and  air 
pollution,  for  example,  are  on  the  increase 
and  concern  is  mounting  now  over  reports 
that  the  former  Soviet  Union  routinely 
dumped  radioactive. materials  into  Arctic  waters.  For  inhabi- 
tants of  the  north,  many  of  whom  still  live  by  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  trapping,  the  possibility  of  long-term  health  problems 
resulting  from  contamination  of  wildlife  looms  unsettlingly 
large. 

Attitudes  in  the  south  may  slowly  be  changing,  however. 
Among  the  eight  countries  whose  territories  ring  the  Arctic 
Ocean  — Canada,  the  United  States,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Russia  — there  is  now  grow- 
ing acknowledgement  of  the  need  for  an  international  body  to 
encourage  cooperative  effort  on  such  regional  issues  as  envi- 
ronmental protection,  wildlife  and  resource  management  and 
aboriginal  self-determination.  Tentatively,  they  have  begun  to 
move  towards  establishing  an  international  Arctic  council. 

The  concept  of  an  Arctic  council  is  one  that  Griffiths  hag 
been  actively  promoting  for  some  time.- Along  with  Rosemarie 
Kuptana,  president  of  the  Inuit  Tapirisat  of  Canada,  he  co- 
chairs an  independent  panel  established  in  January  1990  to  con- 
sider how  such  a body  might  look  and  operate.  This  private  ini- 
tiative, supported  financially  by  the  Walter  Sc  Duncan  Gordon 
Charitable  Foundation,  has  offered  Griffiths  a chance  to  gain 
some  practical  experience  of  the  public  policy  process  — 
experience  that  he  figures  will  help  him  in  his  teaching  and 
writing  on  international  affairs. 


The  panel,  which  consists  of  aboriginal  representatives 
and  a number  of  other  experts  on  northern  affairs,  produced 
a comprehensive  report  in  May  1991.  The  document  out- 
lined a series  of  recommendations  for  an  Arctic  council  whose 
mandate,  ultimately,  would  be  to  encourage  greater  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  circumpolar  countries  for  the  environment  of 
the  region  and  for  its  residents,  particularly  aboriginal  peoples. 

Panel  members  have  also  worked  to  persuade  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  take  up  the  idea  of  an  Arctic  council.  In  November 
1990  Joe  Clark,  then  secretary  of  state  for  external  affairs, 
declared  that  Ottawa  was  committed  to  creating  a council.  This 
past  May,  External  Affairs  &.  International  Trade  Canada 
organized  a preliminary  round  of  discussions  in  Ottawa  on  the 
subject,  with  delegations  from  all  eight  countries  as  well  as  from 
the  Inuit  Circumpolar  Conference  (ICC),  an  international 
organization  representing  the  world’s  115,000  Inuit. 

“There’s  a fairly  high  degree  of  interest  in  carrying  this  for- 
ward,” reports  Karen  Mosher,  an  official  with  external  affairs 
who  was  involved  in  the  meeting.  The  sentiment,  admitted- 
ly, is  not  quite  unanimous  — the  US,  she  says  gingerly,  “re- 
mains to  be  convinced  that  a body  like  this  would  be  useful.” 
(According  to  Griffiths,  American  officials  are  concerned  that 
a council  would  become  a forum  for  discussion  of  international 
military  matters.)  Nonetheless  a second  round  of  talks  is  ex- 


pected to  take  place  some  time  this  fall. 

The  role  of  aboriginal  peoples  in  an  Arctic 
council  inevitably  came  up  for  consideration 
in  May.  The  most  likely  scenario,  it  ap- 
pears, would  see  international  aboriginal 
groups  such  as  the  ICC  represented  at  the 
table  along  with  the  eight  countries. 
Advocates  of  an  Arctic  council  have  insist- 
ed from  the  outset  that  the  indigenous 
peoples  of  the  north  must  be  active  partic- 
ipants in  this  new  international  body. 

“These  people  know  as  much  about  the 
region  as  anyone,”  Griffiths  says.  “It’s  vital 
they  have  a say  in  matters  that  have  direct 
bearing  on  their  lives  and  the  conditions 
in  which  they  live.” 

“We’re  talking  about  working  in  consul- 
tation with  the  people  who  live  on  the  land, 
rather  than  drafting  policies  in  Ottawa  or 
Oslo,”  adds  panellist  Cindy  Gilday. 
Formerly  active  with  the  aboriginal  alliance 
called  Indigenous  Survival  International, 
Gilday  now  works  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  in  the  renewable 
resources  department.  She  cites  a lengthy 
list  of  issues  that  aboriginal  people  will 
wish  to  see  addressed  by  an  Arctic  council 
— in  particular,  sustainable  development  and  environmental 
protection.  One  initial  job  for  the  council,  Gilday  suggests, 
might  be  to  help  the  member  countries  coordinate  environ- 
mental policies  and  initiatives  with  bearing  on  the  Arctic 
region. 

An  Arctic  council  would  ideally  have  an  open  agenda, 
although  particularly  touchy  subjects  such  as  peace  and  secu- 
rity might  be  a long  time  coming  to  the  table.  Trans-bound- 
ary  pollution  would  likely  be  one  of  the  first  items  of  business. 
Terry  Fenge,  executive  director  of  the  Canadian  Arctic 
Resources  Committee,  an  Ottawa-based  advocacy  group,  also 
hopes  to  see  work  done  on  cooperative  management  of  mi- 
gratory animal  species  such  as  the  bowhead  whale.  The  coun- 
cil, he  says,  could  encourage  management  agencies  in  each  of 
the  circumpolar  states  to  ensure  “that  quotas  for  harvesting  these 
animals  reflect  not  only  national  needs  but  also  those  of  peo- 
ple in  neighbouring  jurisdictions.” 

Public  indifference  to  the  problems  of  the  Arctic  has  always 
represented  something  of  an  obstacle  to  new  initiatives  in  the 
region.  Griffiths,  however,  believes  an  active,  high-profile 
Arctic  council  could  succeed  in  raising  public  interest  in  some 
of  the  most  pressing  issues.  “If  that  doesn’t  work,  I’m  not  sure 
what  will,”  he  says.  “I  wouldn’t  wish  upon  the  Arctic  the 
equivalent  of  a rainforest  crisis.” 


Visa  Students  Teach,  Pay  and  Learn 


i 


V [ Tuition  fees  paid  by  international  students 
added  an  extra  $9  million  to  U of  T coffers  last  year, 
but  the  visitors  contribute  more  than  revenue. 

Almost  seven  percent  of  U of  T’s  student  population  are  res- 
idents of  other  countries.  Their  participation  is  essential  to 
the  University,  says  Professor  Paul  Gooch,  acting  dean  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Their  various  backgrounds  pro- 
vide them  with  different  approaches  to  intellectual  problems  and 
add  diversity  to  Canadian  research  and  education.  Without 
them,  the  perspective  of  Canadian  students  would  be  limited. 

“The  last  thing  you  want  is  someone  with  an  undergraduate 
degree  and  a graduate  degree  from  U of  T who  has  never  en- 
countered a different  way  of  looking  at  the  world.” 

Some  graduate  programs  would  have  difficulty  surviving 
without  the  work  of  international  students.  “It  would  be  tricky,” 
says  Professor  Michael  Carter,  graduate  coordinator  in  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering  where  last  year  the 
graduate  complement  consisted  of  31  visa  and  57  Canadian  stu- 
dents. 

Referring  to  their  intellectual  contributions,  Carter  says  the 
visa  students  are  “a  gold  mine.”  He  objects  to  the  argument  that 
they  are  a drain  on  Canadian  taxpayers.  “We  get  the  top  kids 
from  the  top  schools.  They  work  hard  for  four  years  and  a lot 
of  their  research  is  marked  Made  in  Canada. 

International  student  fees  are  three  to  four  times  higher 
than  domestic  fees.  This  year  Canadian  undergraduates  in  the 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  are  charged  $1,895;  foreign  students, 
$7,139.  The  tuition  fees  for  Canadian  graduate  students  is 
$2,376  compared  with  $10,914  for  international  students.  But 
not  all  have  to  pay  the  high  fee.  Approximately  half  of  last  year’s 
3,939  visa  students  qualified  for  differential  fee  waivers  or 
other  government-sanctioned  exemptions. 

Differential  fees  were  introduced  in  1977  “with  great  reluc- 
tance” and  “solely  because  of  the  adverse  resource  implications 
of  not  doing  so,”  The  Bulletin  reported  on  Feb.  27,  1977. 
Opponents  of  the  policy  described  it  as  “indecent,  racist  and  dis- 
criminatory” but  then  president  John  Evans  said  the  government 
left  him  no  other  choice.  Today  most  universities  in  Canada 
charge  differential  fees.  They  argue  it  is  a way  to  limit  enrol- 
ment growth  while  ensuring  that  those  who  don’t  pay  Canadian 
taxes  carry  the  full  cost  of  using  our  educational  system. 


Approximately  one-third  of  last  year’s  international 
students  were  graduate  students.  This  means  that  17  percent 
of  students  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (SGS)  were  vis- 
itors. They  came  from  84  countries,  led  in  numbers  by  China 
and  followed  by  the  US,  Hong  Kong,  the  United  Kingdom, 


Iran,  India,  Brazil,  Japan,  Germany  and  Mexico.  Medieval 
studies  had  the  greatest  proportion  of  foreign  graduate  students 
last  year  (50.4  percent),  followed  by  dentistry  (40  percent), 
law  (38.3  percent)  and  industrial  engineering  (35.2  percent.) 
Only  six  programs  had  no  foreign  students  — nursing,  archi- 
tecture, biomedical  engineering,  industrial  relations,  Russian  and 
East  European  studies  and  music. 

Before  they  are  admitted  to  SGS,  visa  students  have  to  pass 
English  language  tests.  Still,  some  have  trouble  conversing 
and  the  language  barrier  can  pose  a problem  for  undergradu- 
ate students  who  are  taught  by  foreign  teaching  assistants. 
However,  there  are  ways  to  overcome  that,  says  Carter.  In  in- 
dustrial engineering  the  TAs  who  have  difficulties  with  English 
are  not  given  tutorial-style  assignments  but  are  asked  instead 
to  mark  papers. 

The  students  without  government  or  family  support  often  find 
themselves  in  financial  difficulties.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
work  in  Canada  but  manage  somehow  to  survive  on  scholar- 
ships and  bursaries  or  on  their  supervisors’  research  grants. 

When  they  leave  U of  T visa  students  have  gained  an  edu- 
cation and  a cultural  experience.  Visitors  from  the  third  world 
may  not  learn  all  the  skills  that  are  in  demand  in  their  home 
countries,  but  they  and  everyone  else  will  return  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  possible  to  pursue  knowledge  indepen- 
dendy  from  the  political  process.  That  in  itself,  says  Gooch,  will 
assist  in  the  global  pursuit  of  excellence. 
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Waiting  for  “WOOFTA” 


Hardcore  Scholarship 


By  Suzanne  Soto 


After  NAFTA  comes  WHFTA  — Western  Hemisphere  Free  Trade  Agreement 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


Researchers  locate  the  writings 
in  Baghdad,  Freiburg  and 
Amsterdam.  Editors  and  translators 
collect  and  decipher  them  in  London,  Paris  and 
Washington.  Designers  and  printers  turn  them 
into  books  in  Toronto.  And  the  money  for  the 
work  comes  from  wherever  this  small  groupof 
international  scholars  can  find  it. 

This  is  the  world  of  large-scale,  academic 
documentary  publishing  of  which  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press  (UTP)  is  a promi- 
nent member. 

In  its  90-year  history,  the  Press  has  under- 
taken such  massive  projects  as  the  33-volume 
Collected  Works  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  completed 
last  year,  and  the  ongoing  60-volume  Collected 
Works  of  Erasmus  ( CWE ),  15-volume  compi- 
lation of  the  Royal  Inscriptions  of  Mesopotamia 
and  35-volume  Records  of  Early  English 
Drama  series. 

The  prestige  is  high  and  the  praise  poetic,  but 
the  publications  will  never  yield  a profit.  That 
does  not  disturb  Bill  Harnum,  UTP’s  vice- 
president  of  scholarly  publishing.  Mega  edi- 
tions, he  says,  are  neither  designed  nor  intended 
to  make  money. 

As  government  funds  have  dwindled,  the 
cost  of  documentary  publishing  has  increased, 


Meanwhile  the  traditionally  small  market 
for  documentary  volumes  continues  to  decline. 
A lack  of  money,  interest  or  both  means  that 
scholars  no  longer  maintain  large  personal  col- 
lections but  rely  instead  on  library  volumes. 
“There  are  very  few  private  collectors  for  the 
hardcore  kind  of  scholarship  that  we  do,  like  the 
mega  projects,”  Harnum  says. 

Individual  volume  sales  of  CWE,  for  exam- 
ple, decreased  from  about  1,200  a year  in  the 
early  1970s  to  about  750  a year  today.  One 
volume  sells  for  $85  to  $100,  depending  on 
content  and  size,  indexes  being  at  the  high 
end  of  the  scale.  Books  in  the  Mill  series  cost 
between  $85  and  $135.  Approximately  80  per- 
cent of  sales  of  all  international  projects  are 
made  outside  Canada  with  half  of  the  inter- 
national buyers  of  Mill  and  CWE  volumes 
found  in  Japan.  Other  major  buyers  are  based 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

With  all  the  difficulties  facing  multi-vol- 
ume scholarly  publishing,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  many  people,  academics  included, 
sometimes  wonder  why  university  presses  un- 
dertake these  monumental  projects  at  all.  They 
do,  Montagnes  believes,  because  it  is  one  of 
their  chief  reasons  for  being.  “Any  institution 
that  sponsors  research  has  a responsibility  to 


publish  it”  — even  if  it  involves  a large  num- 
ber of  volumes.  The  definitive  reference  book 
is  the  basis  for  scholarship,  he  adds.  “If  you  be- 
lieve in  scholarship,  this  is  the  guts  of  it.” 

Academic  presses  also  have  a duty  to  add  to 
the  world’s  literary  history.  Centuries  from 
now  the  availability  of  Dutch  humanist 
Desiderius  Erasmus’  letters  in  English  will  be 
useful  for  scholars  and  students  examining 
Renaissance  politics,  history  and  religion. 
“Erasmus  knew  everybody,”  Montagnes  says. 
“An  index  of  all  of  the  people  that  he  wrote  to 
is  like  a Who’s  Who  of  the  Renaissance  and 
that  is  why  it  is  so  important.” 

Scholarly  publishers  have  entertained  the 
idea  of  publishing  the  documentaries  on  com- 
puter networks  or  disks.  However,  the  highly- 
complex  software  and  systems  needed  for  such 
an  undertaking  are  too  expensive  now  and  in 
the  end  the  technology  might  not  meet  the 
users’  needs. 

“What  a researcher  wants  is  the  ability  to 
search  the  text,  the  entire  97  volumes  of  the 
text,  and  find  information  easily  and  quickly,” 
Harnum  says.  “This  kind  of  peripheral  tech- 
nology is  useful  for  certain  things  but  will  never 
replace  books  as  far  as  scholarly  publishing  is 
concerned.” 


T 


~^HE  OFFICIAL  FROM  THE  UNITED 
States  consulate  in  Canada  was  obvi- 
ously offended  by  what  he  had  just 

heard. 

Consul  General  Michael  Durkee  was  lis- 
tening to  comments  made  by  Professor  Stephen 
Clarkson  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science 
at  the  summer  institute  on  North  American 
Political  8c  Economic  Integration  held  at  U ofT 
July  12-17. 

One  of  three  speakers  making  opening  re- 
marks at  the  gathering,  Clarkson  was  blunt  in 
his  opposition  to  Canada’s  entry  into  a North 
American  free  trade  agreement  (NAFTA)  with 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  agree- 
ment, Clarkson  said,  will  undermine  Canada’s 
political  and  social  structures.  Canadians  should 
not  ratify  the  deal,  he  advised,  but  rethink 
their  trade  commitment  to  the  US,  which  is 
“one  of  the  most  primitive,  violent  and  unap- 
pealing societies  in  the  western  world.” 

Turning  to  another  member  of  the  audi- 
ence, Durkee  made  a terse  remark  that  clear- 
ly expressed  his  annoyance. 

Clarkson’s  public  comments  and  Durkee’s 
reaction,  however,  were  soon  forgotten  by  the 
more  than  200  students,  business  people  and 
others  who  participated  in  the  conference. 
Other  issues  required  their  attention  — the 
merits  of  product  competitiveness,  market 
accessibility,  intercontinental  cooperation, 
economic  globalization  and  liberalized  trade’s 
impact  on  labour  and  the  environment. 

Organized  by  U of  T s Centre  for  International 
Studies  (CIS)  and  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario’s  Centre  for  the  Study  of  International 
Economic  Relations,  the  conference  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council.  Twenty-three  sessions  fea- 
tured speakers  from  the  three  NAFTA  countries. 
They  predicted,  among  other  things,  that  a 
western  hemisphere  free  trade  agreement,  or 
WHFTA,  will  follow  NAFTA  within  a decade 
and  that  North  America’s  post-secondary  edu- 
cational system  will  play  key  role  in  this  “new 
world”  trading  order. 


says  Ian  Montagnes,  UTP’s  editor-in-chief  for 
26  years  until  his  retirement  this  spring.  The 
quality  and  thoroughness  expected  of  these 


projects  in  both  presentation  and  content  is 
high.  The  coordination  and  compilation  of 
just  one  collection  takes  years  and  publication 
often  decades. 


Professor  Leonard  Waverman  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  director  of  CIS, 
and  Professor  Jonathan  Lemko  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  said  that  WHFTA  is 
practically  inevitable.  Several  countries  in 
Latin  America  have  already  expressed  a keen 
interest  in  getting  in  on  the  free  trade  deal. 
“Chile  is  the  next  candidate,”  Lemko  said. 
“Then,  maybe  Brazil,  maybe  Uruguay.” 
Waverman  added  that  Latin  America’s  bur- 
geoning market  of  445  million  people  would 
ensure  that  Canada  benefits  from  expanded 
trade  and  closer  economic  ties  with  that 
region.  Such  ties  would  also  have  political 
advantages  because,  as  a large,  joint  unit, 
WHFTA  members  could  find  ways  to  re- 
solve investment  and  trade  disputes  with  other 
trading  blocks  and  have  the  power  to  put 
those  measures  into  effect,  Waverman  said.  “It 


is  easier  to  move  forward  when  there  is  a 
group  of  countries  in  the  hemisphere  all  aim- 
ing in  the  same  direction.” 

A trade  boom,  however,  will  put  great  pres- 
sure on  North  America’s  educational  and 
training  systems  because  they  will  be  expect- 
ed to  prepare  the  next  generation  of  workers, 
technicians  and  managers,  Professor  Anile 
Verma  of  the  Faculty  of  Management  and 
the  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  said  dur- 
ing a session  on  education,  retraining  and 
labour  empowerment.  In  a later  interview  he 
added  that  management’s  MBA  program  has 
already  begun  preparing  students  to  work 
under  a WHFTA.  A significant  number  of 
students  admitted  to  the  program  know  a 
second,  and  even  third,  language  and  have 
contacts  in  other  countries.  The  program  has 
also  put  an  emphasis  on  teaching  students 


about  foreign  markets. 

“The  focus  in  the  past  has  been  on  the  US 
and  Canada,”  he  said.  “But  there  are  two 
regions  of  potentially  very  high  growth  — 
Southeast  Asia  and  Latin  America.  We’re 
trying  to  teach  students  to  understand  these 
areas  and  learn  how  to  do  business  there.” 

Like  Verma,  Waverman  believes  that  trade 
and  its  ramifications  could  be  a “growing 
area”  for  universities.  Joint  research  on  trade, 
student  exchange  programs  and  the  education 
of  business  people  and  government  officials 
from  all  over  the  continent  would  help  people 
understand  other  markets  and  cultures. 

“In  many  respects,  universities  are  the  last 
of  the  local  institutions,”  he  said.  “They’re 
not  really  multinational.  I think  that  bridging 
and  improving  contacts  through  joint  research 
and  teaching  programs  is  the  way  to  go.” 
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The  Give  Sc  Take  of  Third  World  Research 

Knowledge  transfer  knows  no  boundaries  — only  certain  obstacles 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


Although  universities  are  not  required 

to  provide  aid  to  the  third  world,  many  do. 
U of  T’s  Initiatives  Fund,  established  last  year  by 
the  Institute  for  International  Programs  with  money  from  the 
Breakthrough  campaign,  operates  with  about  180,000  a year. 
This  enables  the  fund  to  allocate  grants  of  up  to  $10,000  for 
various  international  teaching  and  research  projects,  some  of 
them  in  the  underdeveloped  world. 

But  the  University’s  largest  contribution  comes  in  the  form 
of  human  and  administrative  resources,  says  Professor  Richard 
Stren  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  and  director  of 
U of  T’s  Centre  for  Urban  8c  Community  Studies.  The 
University  allows  him  to  take  time  off  from  his  teaching  du- 
ties and  permits  him  to  rely  on  the  services  of  support  staff.  “I 
need  the  administrative  support  to  make  a very  complex  external 
project  work.  I could  not  do  that  if  I were  on  my  own.” 

As  a principal  coordinator  Stren  works  with  12  teams  of  re- 
searchers located  throughout  the  third  world.  They  are  exam- 
ining urbanization  problems  — transportation,  housing,  social 
and  economic  infrastructures  — in  developing  cities  and  try- 
ing to  create  better  urban  management  systems.  Their  findings 
will  be  presented  at  a conference  in  Cairo  next  year. 

Do  such  research  projects  actually  benefit  the  countries  in- 
volved? Stren  says  they  do.  His  own  project,  he  expects,  will  have 
a lasting  and  beneficial  impact  in  the  way  third  world  cities  deal 
with  growth,  economic  development  and  the  provision  of  basic 
services  like  health  care  and  education.  The  involvement  of  third 
world  policy-makers  and  government  officials  in  the  research 
will  ensure  that,  he  says. 


Even  a half-completed  project  may  be  useful,  says 
Professor  Shiu-hung  Luk  of  geography  at  Erindale  College  and 
the  Institute  of  Environmental  Studies,  principal  investigator 
of  the  soil  erosion  project  in  southern  China.  His  project  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  was  started  in  1987  with  two  objectives:  to  study 
soil  erosion  in  China  and  find  ways  to  minimize  the  problem. 

The  first  task  has  been  completed.  The  second,  imple- 
menting measures  to  reduce  erosion,  is  suspended  while  Luk 
and  his  researchers  wait  for  renewed  federal  funding  for  pro- 
jects in  China.  But  even  if  funding  is  not  forthcoming  or  if  the 
researchers’  recommendations  don’t  achieve  the  expected  results, 
Luk  will  still  regard  the  project  as  a success.  “There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  what  we  did  helped  China  in  some  way.” 

There  are  few  ways  of  measuring  the  enduring  worth  of 


university  research  projects,  particularly  in  the  third  world. 
Project  leaders  are  required  to  prepare  final  reports,  but  in 
most  cases  the  work  ends  without  a mechanism  to  monitor  the 
long-term  benefits  to  the  recipient.  Stren  believes  this  is  the  way 
it  should  be. 

Many  projects,  he  points  out,  are  requested  by  the  countries 
themselves  after  they  have  identified  needs  for  certain  research. 
Canadian  investigators  merely  help  the  process  along.  What  is 
done  with  the  results  of  the  research  is  something  the  host  coun- 
try itself  should  decide. 

“Do  we  expect  people  from  other  countries  to  monitor  our 
research?  No,  so  we  shouldn’t  monitor  their  research  either,” 
Stren  says.  Most  countries  have  policies  in  place  to  ensure  the 
work  fits  in  with  their  political  needs  “and  we  cannot  really  in- 
fluence that.  We  can’t  tell  them  what  to  do,  and  we  shouldn’t.” 


Canadian  university  researchers  should  be  wary  of 

involving  themselves  too  deeply  in  third  world  politics,  says  Luk. 
This  is  an  issue  for  the  Canadian  government,  which  provides 
the  funding,  he  says,  not  for  individual  researchers. 

This  does  not  mean  researchers  should  ignore  human  rights, 
adds  Luk,  who  was  evacuated  from  China  in  1989  during  the 
student  uprising  in  Tiananmen  Square.  But  their  concern 
should  be  whether  or  not  their  work  will  assist  the  country  at 
the  grassroots  level.  If  it  does,  they  should  go  ahead  with  it. 

“You  should  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  benefiting  the 
people  or  benefiting  the  government  causing  the  human  rights 
problem,”  he  says.  “We  cannot  say  “Whenever  there  is  a human 
rights  issue,  we  will  not  deal  with  that  country.’  If  we  do  that, 
there  are  very  few  countries  we’ll  want  to  deal  with.” 

Stren  and  Luk  are  certain  that  U of  T gains  from  overseas 
research  projects.  Luk  says  his  study  allowed  researchers  to  learn 
a great  deal  about  soil  erosion,  a knowledge  they  will  be  able 
to  pass  on  to  students  in  the  classroom.  The  students  who  trav- 
elled to  China  also  acquired  practical  knowledge  and  learned 
firsthand  about  the  third  world  and  its  problems. 

The  University,  and  by  association,  Canada,  also  scored 
major  public  relations  points  with  the  Chinese  people.  “We’ve 
become  a known  group  and  institution  in  China  because  of  these 


activities,”  Luk  says. 

International  research  helps  Canada  immensely,  says  Stren. 
“If  Canada  is  going  to  survive  through  the  next  century  eco- 
nomically, it’s  going  to  need  strong  connections  with  many  other 
countries.  The  university  connection  is  one  of  the  ways  to 
make  those  connections.” 


Canada  spends  almost  $100  million  to  fund  university 

research  projects  in  third  world  countries.  That  is  not  enough 
— it’s  “minuscule,”  says  Stren.  His  project  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  is  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  a private  or- 
ganization in  New  York. 

Stren  does  not  think  the  University  should  direct  a greater 
share  of  its  budget  to  international  research.  That  would  cut  into 
the  funds  needed  for  teaching  and  libraries.  “I  think  we  are 
stretched  to  the  limits  as  it  is.”  He  suggests  that  if  Canadian 
universities  want  to  do  more  research  in  third  world  countries, 
they  should  be  more  aggressive  and  imaginative  and  link  the 
research  to  development  needs  and  requirements  in  the  third 
world.  “By  doing  that  we  would  attract  and  maintain  sources 
of  funding  but  I don’t  think  we  should  take  more  from  exist- 
ing resources.  That  would  be  counter-productive  and  politically 
unwise.” 

Scientific  research  — be  it  in  the  hard  sciences,  the  physi- 
cal sciences  or  the  social  sciences  — is  important  for  develop- 
ing nations,  says  Stren.  However,  he  doesn’t  think  it  will  be  eas- 
ier for  researchers  to  convince  the  government  that  it  should 
provide  research  assistance  for  third  world  projects  when  they 
already  have  trouble  convincing  Ottawa  that  research  in  Canada 
is  underfunded. 

Professor  Bernhard  Cinader  of  the  Department  of 
Immunology  & Clinical  Biochemistry  coordinates  a program 
that  enables  university  students  and  technicians  from  Thailand 
to  receive  biotechnological  training  at  Canadian  universities. 
This  has  allowed  the  visitors  to  learn  how  to  develop  tests  for 
a number  of  diseases  like  cancer  and  typhoid. 

The  project  has  received  about  $500,000  from  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency  to  date.  On  its  own  U of  T 
would  simply  not  be  able  to  support  the  project  and  scores  of 
others  like  it,  Cinader  says. 

U of  T must  raise  more  funds  for  research,  he  says.  “We  need 
to  have  an  aggressive  fundraising  campaign  where  we  identi- 
fy to  the  community  the  kinds  of  things  we  achieve  by  research 
both  inside  and  outside  the  country.” 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  iamb,  hummus , falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

^ Open  daily  'til  11p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404  ^ 
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Moving  Beyond  the 
How-Do-You-Do  Stage 

Cultural  challenges  await  scholars,  researchers  and  students  as  they  join  the  western  trek  to  Japan 

By  Jane  Stirling 


\n 


UCKED  AWAY  IN  THE  DEPTHS  OF  NEW 
College  half  a dozen  young  people  are 
hunched  over  books  and  glued  to  comput- 
er screens.  Oblivious  to  the  temptations 
of  a warm  summer  day,  they  are  cramming 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  before  they  go 
to  Japan  in  September. 

The  youthful  scholars,  part  of  a group  of  20  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  are  the  first  participants 
in  the  University’s  Work  Experience  in  Japan  Project.  The 
initiative,  undertaken  by  the  Faculties  of  Applied  Science 
8c  Engineering,  Arts  8c  Science  and  Law,  provides 
students  with  a year  of  Japanese  language  instruction  and 
sociocultural  training  at  U of  T in  preparation  for  a year’s 
work  in  leading  Japanese  companies. 

The  project  is  part  of  the  University’s  Japan  Strategy 
developed  last  year.  It  aims  to  strengthen  research  ties  be- 
tween U of  T and  Japanese  institutions  and  to  encourage 
more  interaction  with  the  Japanese  community  in  Ontario. 

In  addition  to  the  work  experience  project,  the  strategy 
includes  initiatives  in  the  social  sciences,  medicine,  manage- 
ment and  library  sciences. 

The  University’s  relations  with  Japan  go  back  to  the  1960s 
when  U of  T introduced  courses  relating  to  Japanese  lan- 
guage, religion  and  history.  During  the  past  decade  the 
number  of  faculty  and  student  exchanges  as  well  as 
research  projects  expanded  rapidly  in  many  disciplines. 
However,  there  was  no  coordinating  network  and  much  of  the 
academic  interchange  was  carried  out  virtually  in  isolation, 
says  Maria  Cioni,  director  of  the  Institute  for  International 
Programs. 

U ofT  wishes  to  build  a strong  relationship  with  Japan 
because  of  the  country’s  economic  strength  and  technological 
expertise,  says  Dean  Gary  Heinke  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  8c  Engineering  who  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  work  experience 
program.  There  is  a conviction  among  many 
Canadian  students,  he  notes,  that  learning 
the  Japanese  language  and  becoming  ex- 
posed to  their  culture  is  important.  He  hopes 
the  program  produces  individuals  “who  ■will 
be  valuable  both  to  Canadian  businesses 
doing  work  with  Japan  and  vice-versa.” 


must  learn  approximately  2,000  Chinese  characters  called 
Kanji.  A single  Japanese  sentence  can  contain  symbols  from  all 
three. 

Dana  Riddell,  a political  science  graduate  specializing  in  in- 
ternational relations,  says  the  Kanji  characters  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult. A single  written  Chinese  symbol  can  mean  different 
things  depending  on  its  context  in  a sentence. 


Many  students  believe  it  is  important 
to  learn  the  Japanese  language 

AND  BECOME  EXPOSED  TO  THE  CULTURE 


Certain  words  and  phrases  that  are  acceptable  in  English 
might  be  unacceptable  in  Japanese. 

For  example,  the  word  ‘no’  is  “difficult  for  the  Japanese  to 
say,”  Nakajima  says.  “They  try  to  avoid  confrontation  and  are 
very  diplomatic  in  saying  no.” 

Language  is  used  to  reflect  the  social  status,  gender  and  age 
of  the  person  being  addressed.  It  also  shows  “whether  the 
person  is  part  of  the  ‘in’  or  ‘out’  group,”  Nakajima  says. 
For  instance  employees  of  a certain  company  would  ad- 
dress each  other  differently  than  they  would  colleagues  in 
another  company.  “People  must  change  their  way  of  ex- 
pressing things  if  the  person  is  male  or  female,  young  or 
old  or  has  a higher  or  lower  social  status.  This  is  a con- 
fusing concept  and  it  takes  time  to  learn.  You  must  be  im- 
mersed in  the  culture  and  experience  it.” 


In  conversation,  the  pitch  of  voice  will  determine  what  a word 
means,  says  law  student  Chris  Fowles.  “I  find  the  hardest 
thing  is  attuning  my  ear  to  Japanese  rhythms.  Every  Japanese 
syllable  is  the  same  length  but  the  pitch  is  one  of  the  deter- 
minants for  meaning.” 

Reading  is  the  hardest  aspect  for  Kiran  Momaya,  a PhD 
student  in  civil  engineering.  “In  listening  I can  usually  grasp 
the  meaning  and  my  day-to-day  communicating  is  OK  but  I 
sometimes  can’t  read  a single  paragraph  in  the  newspaper.” 
Momaya  recognizes  500  to  600  Kanji  but  needs  to  know  many 
more  to  read  a newspaper  and  understand  engineering 
reports. 

Stephen  May,  an  electrical  engineering  undergraduate, 
knows  “enough  to  get  by  but  I can’t  say  anything  meaningful. 


The  western  tendency  to  engage  in  debate 

AND  ARGUE  VOCIFEROUSLY  IS  NOT  ENCOURAGED 
IN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  CIRCLES  IN  JAPAN. 
“YOU  MUST  BE  VERY  CAREFUL  NOT  TO 
OFFEND  A SCHOLAR  THERE” 


For  most  students  the  language 

itself  is  the  greatest  hurdle  to  overcome, 

says  Professor  Kazuko  Nakajima  of  the  Department  of  East 

Asian  Studies,  director  of  the  language  component  of  the  work 

experience  project.  “Japanese  is  one  of  the  four  most  difficult 

languages  for  North  Americans  to  learn  — twice  as  difficult 

as  Spanish  or  French.” 

One  reason  is  its  complicated  alphabet.  In  contrast  to  the  rel- 
atively simple  Latin  alphabet  with  26  characters,  the  Japanese 
language  is  composed  of  two  alphabets  called  Katakana  and 
Hiragana  containing  48  characters  each.  In  addition,  students 


I’ll  be  able  to  buy  food  and  find  out  where  I’m  going.  It’s  a hard 
language  to  learn  so  I’m  not  surprised.” 

Despite  the  difficulties,  Nakajima  says  the  emphasis  on  the 
written  word  is  necessary.  “When  you  go  to  Japan,  you  must 
read  because  you  are  surrounded  by  Japanese  characters  ev- 
erywhere. If  you  don’t  understand  them,  you  won’t  be  able  to 
do  anything.  You  can’t  just  learn  the  language  by  listening.” 
Language,  she  says,  is  an  important  part  of  Japanese  culture. 
“When  you  teach  language,  you  can’t  avoid  teaching  culture.” 


Professor  Gary  Crawford,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Anthropology,  has  been  immersed  in  Japanese  culture  for 
the  past  18  years  since  he  first  travelled  to  Japan  as  a graduate 
student  working  in  the  field  of  palaeoethnobotany  — the 
study  and  interpretation  of  plant  remains  from  archaeological 
sites.  His  research  focuses  on  plant  use  by  one  of  Japan’s  abo- 
riginal peoples,  the  Ainu,  and  has  changed  a common  belief 
about  the  origins  of  agriculture. 

Anthropological  literature  refers  to  Ainu  ancestors  as  hunters 
and  gatherers,  and  Crawford  initially  went  to  Japan  to  study 
how  successful  their  methods  were.  However,  on  closer  in- 
vestigation he  found  evidence  suggesting  a far  more  complex 
culture  with  a farming  tradition  extending  as  far  back  as  AD 
600-700  in  northern  Japan. 

During  later  excavation  work  he  and  his 
team  of  graduate  students  discovered  the 
remains  of  cultivated  crops  such  as  safflow- 
er seeds,  millet,  wheat,  hemp  and  barley. 
This  showed  them  that  the  farming  tradition 
in  Japan  may  in  fact  be  thousands  of  years 
older.  On  the  sites  of  several  villages  that  date 
from  400-1000  BC,  Crawford  and  one  of  his 
students  discovered  the  remains  of  buck- 
wheat, millet  and  rice. 

“Agriculture  wasn’t  supposed  to  be  in 
existence  at  that  time  but  it  was,”  he  says.  “It 
was  really  startling  because  we  didn’t  expect 
it.  The  Japanese  understanding  of  the  origins 
of  agriculture  was  way  way  off.” 

Crawford  and  his  team,  including  volun- 
teers from  the  US-based  environmental  group  Earthwatch,  con- 
duct their  digs  at  ongoing  excavations.  The  carbonized  plant 
material  they  find  has  been  baked  into  the  soil  by  extreme  heat, 
probably  from  a fireplace.  In  one  plot  that  had  been  the  site  of 
a house,  he  found  a large  pile  of  millet.  This  suggested  the  grain 
was  kept  in  storage  and  supported  the  theory  that  the  site  was 
inhabited  by  farmers. 

In  1986,  with  the  help  of  funding  from  the  Social  Sciences 
8c  Humanities  Research  Council,  Crawford  established  an 
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archaeological-botany  laboratory  at  Hokkaido  University  in 
Sapporo  where  much  of  the  preliminary  analysis  takes  place. 
The  soil  with  its  carbonized  plant  material  is  placed  in  a flota- 
tion tank  filled  with  water.  The  plant  remains  float  to  the 
surface  where  they  are  collected,  then  dried  and  identified 
under  a microscope. 

To  provide  a signature  date  for  the  remains,  Crawford  uses 
an  easily  identifiable  marker  from  the  archaeological  site  such 
as  a pottery  shard.  “The  pottery  will  tell  us  the  date  [of  the  plant 
remains]  to  within  100  to  200  years,”  he  says.  To  conduct  fur- 
ther analysis,  he  brings  the  material  back  to  U of  T where  ra- 
diocarbon dating  at  the  IsoTrace  facility  in  the  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories  can  pin  down  the  date  to  within  50 
years. 

Conducting  research  in  Japan  is  exciting  but  there  are  a 
number  of  difficulties  to  overcome, 

Crawford  says.  Being  able  to  function  well 
in  his  field  entails,  among  other  things, 
knowing  the  language  and  history  and  un- 
derstanding the  cultural  sensitivities.  “It’s 
important  to  do  your  social  and  political 
homework,”  he  says.  “You  must  have  an  in- 
troduction to  fellow  archaeologists  and  po- 
litical powers  in  the  area  well  ahead  of  time, 
become  integrated  with  the  local  community 
and  establish  trust.” 

In  Japan  it  is  important  to  learn  to  “couch 
your  ideas  in  ways  that  will  not  offend,”  he 
says.  “You  must  be  very  careful  not  to  offend 
a scholar  there.”  For  example,  the  western 
tendency  to  engage  in  debate  and  “argue 
vociferously  about  concepts”  is  not  encour- 
aged in  archaeological  circles  in  Japan. 

Group  rather  than  individual  conformi- 
ty is  admired  in  Japanese  society,  Crawford 
says.  “Archaeological  sites  are  always  excavated  the  same  way 
and  different  ways  are  met  with  disdain.”  Using  a flotation  ma- 
chine originally  met  with  some  resistance  from  Japanese  col- 
leagues “but  you  have  to  learn  ways  to  bend  that  conformity.” 

While  he  plans  fewer  personal  excursions  to  Japan  in  future, 
he  has  trained  Japanese  students  to  continue  the  research.  He 
may  now  turn  his  attention  to  Canada’s  aboriginal  peoples, 


specifically  the  Iroquois,  to  study  the  origins  of  agriculture  in 
this  country  around  AD  600-900. 


In  the  mid-1980s  Japanese  universities  and  social  wel- 
fare  agencies  entered  into  a relationship  with  the  University’s 
Faculty  of  Social  Work 

Following  the  Second  World  War,  Japanese  society  and 
demographics  changed.  Industrialization,  a movement  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  and  the  entry  of  women  into  the  workplace 
were  the  main  factors,  says  Professor  Marion  Bogo,  associate 


dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work. 

With  social  change  came  social  problems  such  as  dealing  with 
“latch-key  kids”  and  the  elderly.  The  traditional  extended 
family  s caregiving  function  could  no  longer  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed. “A  mother  who  normally  would  have  lived  with  her  son, 
can’t  do  so  if  he  lives  in  an  urban  one-room  apartment,”  Bogo 
says.  “The  state  has  had  to  take  on  a larger  role  in  social 


welfare  issues.” 

Social  work  used  to  be  a theoretical  discipline  at  most 
Japanese  universities  — students  learned  about  the  problems 
but  not  how  to  apply  their  knowledge  in  professional  practice. 
Consequently  there  was  a lack  of  professionals  able  to  devel- 
op policies  and  respond  to  social  problems.  Universities  began 
to  look  abroad  for  ideas  on  improving  their  programs  and  a 
number  modelled  their  courses  on  U of  T’s  social  work 
curriculum. 

In  the  meantime  the  faculty  has  developed  other  contacts 
with  its  Japanese  counterparts.  One  project  that  has  already  re- 
ceived funding  from  the  Japanese  health  and  welfare  ministry 
will  examine  the  policies  and  services  needed  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  Japanese  families.  Such  services  could  include 
more  day  care  and  better  maternity  leaves,  Bogo  says.  U of  T’s 
faculty  hopes  to  receive  federal  funds  for  a 
comparative  study  in  Canada. 

The  faculty  also  hopes  to  engage  in  co- 
operative research  on  aging  and  social  work 
issues  in  the  health  field. 

Bogo,  who  was  invited  to  Japan  on  a 
number  of  occasions  to  lecture  on  social 
work  education,  says  her  greatest  challenge 
was  to  communicate  adequately  in  the  class- 
room. Unable  to  speak  Japanese,  she  had  to 
rely  on  a translator  and  become  attuned  to 
non-verbal  methods  such  as  eye  contact.  It 
was  difficult  at  first.  Japanese  students  tend 
not  to  look  directly  at  their  instructors,  she 
says,  while  Canadians  “seem  to  depend  on 
eye  contact.” 

The  amount  of  time  spent  building  aca- 
demic relationships  is  another  area  where 
Japan  and  Canada  differ,  she  notes. 
“Canadians  tend  to  build  these  relationships 
relatively  quickly  while  the  Japanese  take  the  getting-ac- 
quainted phase  much  more  slowly.  They  put  more  effort,  en- 
ergy and  attention  into  building  harmonious  and  positive 
working  relationships.” 

Getting  beyond  the  “how-do-you-do”  phase  can  lead  to 
exciting  academic  endeavours.  It  is  time,  says  Bogo,  that  is  well 
spent. 


With  social  changes  came  social  problems 

SUCH  AS  DEALING  WITH  “LATCH-KEY”  KIDS. 

The  extended  family’s  caregiving  function 

COULD  NO  LONGER  BE  TAKEN  FOR  GRANTED 
BUT  THERE  WAS  A LACK  OF  PROFESSIONALS 
TO  HANDLE  THE  PROBLEMS 
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D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemakers  to 
University  of  Toronto 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Assignments  of  Carrels  and  Book  Lockers 
in  the  Robarts  Library 
Fall  Session  1992 

Applications  for  carrels  and  book  lockers  for  faculty  members  and  grad- 
uate students  (Division  1 & 2)  for  the  Fall  Session  will  be  accepted 
September  15th.  Application  forms  and  information  sheets  are  avail- 
able at  the  Circulation  Desk,  4th  floor,  Roberts  Library. 

As  in  the  past,  assignments  for  graduate  students  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  priorities  which  have  been  decided  by  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  in  consultation  with  the  Library. 

Assignments  are  expected  to  begin  on  October  13th,  1992. 

For  further  information,  ask  at  the  Carrel  Office,  Room  4041,  or  call 
978-2305. 


Mac  to  School  1992! 


Buying  an  Apple®  Macintosh"  has  just  become  easier!  Complete 
Mac  solutions  are  now  available  at  the  Computer  Shop.  These 
packages  include  System  7,  keyboard,  and  all  necessary  cables. 


System 

With 

StvIeWriter 

With 

LaserWriter®  LS 

Macintosh  Classic M 

4 Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard  drive 

$1,390 

$1,950 

Macintosh  Classic  II 

4Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard-drive 

2,225 

4Mb  RAM,  80  Mb  hard  drive 

1,850 

2,405 

Macintosh  LC II  with  Apple  12"  RGB  monitor 
4 Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard  drive 

2,315 

2,870 

4 Mb  RAM,  80  Mb  hard  drive 

2,775  ' 

3,330 

Macintosh  LC  II  with  Apple  13"  RGB  monitor 
4 Mb  RAM,  80  Mb  hard  drive 

3,145. 

3,700 

Macintosh  Ilsi  with  Apple  12"  RGB  monitor 

3 Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard  drive 

3,250 

3,825 

Macintosh  Ilsi  with  Apple  13"  RGB  monitor 

3 Mb  RAM,  40Mb  hard  drive 

3,635 

4,210 

PowerBook ™ 100 
4 Mb  RAM,  40  Mb  hard  drive 
only  $1,  685 


U of  T Computer  Shop 

214  College  St.  3rd  floor 


Authorized  Dealer 


Apple,  i he  Apple  logo,  and  laserWriier  are  registered  trade  marks  of  Apple  Computer,  Iik  . Macintosh,  Mac,  Styk'Writer,  "Mac  to 
School"  ami  Powerllook  are  trade  marks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Cfcis.sk  is  a trade-  mark  licensed  to  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


978-7947 


r 


L 


CUSTOMS/TRAFFIC 


Courier  Services;  Effective  immediately. 

The  Purchasing  Department  has  completed  its  Courier  Tender  for  1 992-1 995.  The  following  couriers 
were  selected  from  58  courier  companies  invited  to  tender,  and  offer  the  best  rates  and  services  to 
the  University  community. 

A detailed  departmental  Courier  Guide  will  be  mailed  out  to  all  University  PDDC  and  business  officers 
with  a covering  letter.  Meanwhile,  copies  are  available  for  pick-up  from  Purchasing  reception, 

215  Huron  St.,  7th  floor.. 


Area  Served 

Courier 

Pick-Up  Tel.# 

U of  T AcctJ 

Toronto  City  Core 

Blizzard 

Tel:  444-0596 

Acct:  001 1 9 

Sunwheel 

Tel:  598-0018 

Acct:  21088 

Toronto  & Suburbs 

Blizzard 

Tel:  444-0596 

Acct:  00119 

Crown 

Tel:  510-0061 

Acct:  U215 

X 

Ontario  & Quebec 

Purolator 

Tel:  237-1000 

Acct:  1652450 

Swifts  u re 

Tel:  845-9150 

Acct:  UNI035 

Canada 

Expr.  Airborne 

Tel:  676-8565 

Acct:  9782353 

OCS 

Tel:  675-9061 

Acct:  208815 

United  States 

Emery 

Tel:  676-2737 

Acct:  000094185 

OCS 

Tel:  675-9061 

Acct:  208815 

Int'l.  & Europe 

OCS 

Tel:  675-9061 

Acct:  208815 

TNT 

Tel:  678-2770 

Acct:  007483 

Note:  Only  University-approved  Couriers  may  be  used  for  University  business.  For  information,  call 
978-2353. 


_ _ 
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Sigmund  Samuel 
Library  and 
Science  & 
Medicine  Library 
Hours 


Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Robarts  Library 
Hours 


Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  6 p.m. 


Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book  Library 
Hours 


Monday  to  Friday 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JS0S  HH  XUS  *91* 

GY3  CYa  GY3  GY3 


X * 


White  Lion  of  Czechoslovakia 

Years  of  observation  have  taught  Gordon  Skilling  to  anticipate  the  unanticipated 

By  David  Todd 


ordon  Skilling  had  been  to  Czechoslovakia 
coundess  times  before,  but  the  visit  with  his  wife 
Sally  in  October  1987  meant  something  special.  It 
was,  after  all,  the  anniversary  of  their  marriage  in  the  city  of 
Prague,  50  years  earlier. 

Shortly  before  the  trip,  Skilling  had  occasion  to  speak  to  the 
dissident  playwright  Vaclav  Havel,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  opposition  movement  Charter  77  he  had  come  to  know  in 
the  course  of  his  research  on 
Czechoslovak  affairs.  With  more 
than  a touch  of  irony,  he  suggested 
that  Havel  would  soon  occupy  the 
“Casde,”  or  president’s  office,  and  in 
that  case  might  be  able  to  throw 
the  anniversary  couple  a suitably 
classy  reception.  Havel,  who  had 
only  recently  emerged  from  prison, 
laughed  and  suggested  a visit  to  his 
farm  instead.  Neither  man  imag- 
ined, of  course,  that  in  a little  more 
than  two  years  the  dissident  would 
find  himself  playing  precisely  the 
role  that  the  Canadian  scholar  had 
jokingly  predicted  for  him. 

Skilling,  a professor  emeritus  in 
U of  T’s  Department  of  Political 
Science,  takes  a certain  pleasure 
today  in  recalling  how  his  offhand 
jest  metamorphosed  into  political 
reality.  But  he  doesn’t  pretend  any 
kind  of  prescience.  “I  had  no  idea 
that  it  could  ever  happen,”  says 
Skilling,  who  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday  earlier  this  year.  “I  only 
thought  that  if  there  were  ever  a 
free  Czechoslovakia,  Havel  would  almost  certainly  be  the  per- 
son most  suitable  as  president.” 

Precious  few  western  scholars  can  claim,  convincingly  at  any 
rate,  to  have  foreseen  in  1987  that  the  Iron  Curtain  would 
soon  fall  away  in  tatters,  leaving  the  countries  of  the  former  com- 
munist bloc  to  shuffle  dazed  from  captivity.  Now  there’s  a be- 
wildering new  world  where  the  “evil  empire”  used  to  be,  and  even 
the  keenest  observer  of  eastern  European  affairs,  as  Gordon 
Skilling  has  been  for  these  past  five  decades,  has  to  learn  to 
anticipate  the  unanticipated. 

A case  in  point?  Speaking  to  Havel  again  this  past  May  at  an 
official  reception  in  Prague,  Skilling  confidently  forecast  an  ex- 
tended stay  for  him  in  the  Castle.  Two  months  later  Havel  re- 
signed as  president,  after  failing  to  win  re-election  in  parliament. 
The  country,  moreover,  that  he  helped  free  from  communist 
domination  now  appears  destined  to  split  apart.  So  much,  it 
seems,  for  prognostication. 


“Once  you  get  me  started,”  he  confesses,  “I’m  hard  to  stop.” 
Harold  Gordon  Skilling,  a Toronto  native,  joined  the  U ofT 
faculty  in  1959  after  teaching  in  the  United  States  for  18  years 
and  remained  here  until  his  retirement  in  1981.  Edith  Klein, 
a research  associate  at  the  Centre  for  Russian  8c  East  European 
Studies  (CREES),  was  one  of  his  doctoral  students.  She 
describes  him  as  “an  unbelievably  rich  source  of  knowledge”  on 
20th-century  eastern  Europe,  “I  can  think  of  no  one  who  has 


Nazi  Germany.  He  returned  again  and  again,  even  after  the 
communist  seizure  of  power  in  1948,  until  Czechoslovakia 
came  to  seem  a kind  of  “second  country”  to  him,  after  Canada. 
Fittingly,  in  February,  the  Czechoslovak  government  awarded 
him  its  highest  honour  for  a non-citizen,  the  Order  of  the 
White  Lion,  in  appreciation  for  his  “distinguished  service  to 
democracy  and  freedom  of  science.”  It  was  a proud  moment, 
though  sadly  not  one  that  his  wife  Sally  had  the  chance  to  see: 
she  died  two  years  ago. 

Given  his  powerful  attachment, 
it’s  understandable  that  Skilling  is  a 
little  saddened  by  the  thought  that 
the  country  as  he  knows  it  may  soon 
cease  to  exist.  Created  in  1918  from 
the  leftovers  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire,  Czechoslovakia 
is  a federation  of  two  distinct  na- 
tionalities, Czechs  and  Slovaks.  The 
Slovaks,  who  live  predominantly  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  make 
up  about  a third  of  the  total  popu- 
lation and  have  generally  been  treated 
by  the  Czechs  as  something  of  an 
appendage.  Now  Slovak  nationalists 
want  out  of  the  arrangement.  With 
the  leaders  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
republics  unable  to  agree  on  the 
form  of  a new  federation,  their  re- 
spective parliaments  have  the  task  of 
settling  the  country’s  constitutional 
status  by  the  end  of  September.  The 
division  of  Czechoslovakia  into  two 
sovereign  states  looks  an  inevitability. 


Skilling  finishes  the  story  and  sips  the  last  of  his 
soft  drink,  which  is  growing  warm  under  the  late-aftemoon  sun. 
The  Faculty  Club  patio  is  deserted  on  this  August  day,  save  for 
the  black  squirrels  that  scuttle  busily  to  and  fro,  indifferent  to 
all  the  talk  of  politics  and  presidents.  Two  hours  have  passed 
since  he  launched  into  this  discussion  and  though  his  voice 
betrays  a hint  of  weariness,  Skilling  has  the  air  of  a marathoner 
just  hitting  his  stride.  But  then  that’s  hardly  surprising,  con- 
sidering that  the  topic  is  Czechoslovakia,  the  love  of  his  academic 
life.  Something  tells  me  that  he  could  keep  the  conversation 
going  until  darkness  descended  and  the  club  locked  its  doors  for 
the  night. 


a better  understanding  of  the  area  in  its  entirety,”  she  says.  “He 
drew  many  people  into  the  field  because  he  made  it  interest- 
ing and  exciting.”  Professor  Robert  Johnson,  the  director  of 
CREES,  calls  him,  simply,  “a  giant.”  It  was  Skilling  in  fact  who 
founded  the  centre,  now  one  of  the  most  respected  institutions 
of  its  kind  in  North  America,  and  served  as  its  first  director  from 
1963  to  1975. 

His  research  has  ranged  far  and  wide  over  the  political 
terrain  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  European.  A 1971 
study  on  interest  groups  in  Soviet  politics,  in  particular,  is  con- 
sidered a seminal  work  in  the  field.  But  Skilling’s  writings  on 
Czechoslovakia  have  earned  him  perhaps  his  greatest  acco- 
lades. His  1976  book  Czechoslovakia’s  Interrupted  Revolution  is 
arguably  the  definitive  account  of  the  Prague  Spring  of  1968, 
while  the  1981  volume  Charter  77  and  Human  Rights  in 
Czechoslovakia  offers  the  first-ever  examination  of  this  dissent 
movement  and  its  supporters.  Among  his  current  projects  is  a 
book  on  Czechoslovakia’s  first  president,  Tomas  Masaryk. 


Skilling  visited  Czechoslovakia  for  the  first  time  in 
the  summer  of  1937.  He  was  then  a doctoral  student  at  the 
University  of  London,  preparing  his  dissertation  on  19th-cen- 
tury Czech  history.  “Czechoslovakia  in  the  mid-1930s  was  a 
democracy,  the  only  one  left  in  central-eastern  Europe,”  he  ex- 
plains. “It  was  also  a linchpin  in  the  defence  against  German 
aggression.  This  made  it  a country  of  great  fascination  and  I 
decided  to  find  out  what  made  the  people  tick.” 

The  more  Skilling  learned,  the  more  he  was  drawn  to  them. 
His  sympathies  deepened  when,  at  the  Munich  conference  a year 
later,  the  country  was  carved  up  in  a futile  attempt  to  appease 


For  what  it’s  worth,  the  divorce  will  probably  be 
peaceful:  Czechs  and  Slovaks  have  no  history  of  bitter  enmity. 
But  neither  side,  Skilling  fears,  will  be  the  better  for  it.  The 
Czechs,  with  a favourable  image  in  the  west  and  reasonable 
prospects  of  continued  foreign  investment,  may  not  suffer  too 
badly.  The  Slovaks,  saddled  with  grave  economic  woes  and  a 
discontented  Hungarian  minority,  have  few  friendly  neigh- 
bours and  could  find  it  difficult  to  cope  on  their  own. 

Skilling  sees  some  clear  parallels  here  with  Canada’s  own  in- 
terminable constitutional  muddle.  “There  are  English  Canadians 
who  say  of  Quebec:  ‘Let  them  go.  Let’s  not  give  in  endlessly  to 
their  demands.  Let’s  try  to  preserve  a single  state,  but  if  there’s 
no  basis  for  it,  we  should  just  admit  it  and  separate.’  That’s  very 
similar,  I think,  to  the  feelings  of  Czechs.  But  two  smaller 
countries  simply  don’t  cut  as  much  ice  as  a single  large  one. 
Canada’s  status  in  the  world  would  be  reduced  several  notches 
by  separation  and  the  same  is  true  of  Czechoslovakia.” 

Vaclav  Havel,  for  all  his  dauntless  effort,  couldn’t  prevent 
nationalist  sentiment  from  sundering  the  country.  But  that 
failure  doesn’t  diminish  his  status  in  Skilling’s  eyes.  He  credits 
the  playwright-turned-politician  with  helping  to  establish  a 
stable  democracy  and  lay  the  conditions  for  development  of 
a free  market  system  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Ironically,  Havel’s  political  career  may  be  far  from  over.  As 
Skilling  points  out,  it’s  quite  possible  that  Havel  could  re-emerge 
as  the  president  of  the  new  Czech  state.  That  would  be  a 
remarkable  reversal  of  fortune,  all  right.  Perhaps  the  only  thing 
truly  predictable  about  the  country  Gordon  Skilling  has  cared 
for  so  passionately,  through  all  the  hope  and  disappointment, 
is  its  essential  unpredictability.  “Unexpected  things,”  he  says 
musingly,  “do  happen.” 
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Commentary 


Letter  from  Colombia 

An  alumnus  reflects  on  his  days  at  U of  T 
By  Luis  A.  Yepes 


WITH  AN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  DE- 
gree  from  the  Universidad  de  los  Andes  in 
Bogota  and  with  a few  years  of  practical 
experience,  mostly  in  government,  I decided  15  years 
ago  it  was  time  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  opera- 
tions research  and  engineering.  But  where  would  I go? 
I found  the  answer  in  an  agreement  signed  between  the 
governments  of  Canada  and  Colombia  in  1976. 

According  to  the  agreement,  certain  Colombian 
government  officials  were  offered  the  possibility  of 
joining  a training  program  in  Canada.  I applied  for  and 
received  a scholarship  that  allowed  me  to  study  at 
U of  T.  In  1977  at  the  age  of  27  I arrived  in  Toronto, 
knowing  what  I wanted  to  do,  prepared  for  the  chal- 
lenges and  with  the  conviction  that  I would  succeed. 

I first  stayed  at  St.  Michael’s  College  for  two  months 
while  I took  a summer  course  in  English.  I ffequendy 
went  to  the  International  Student  Centre,  the  gathering 
point  where  international  students  receive  support 
and  friendship  while  they  cope  with  emotional  and 
financial  pressures  in  a new  and  unknown  environ- 
ment. My  counsellors  and  professors  in  industrial 
engineering  and  economics  allowed  me  to  work  as  a 
teaching  assistant  and  guided  me  in  my  attempt  to 
combine  my  studies  and  earn  two  master’s  degrees. 
I received  help  from  the  housing  service  and  spent  time 
at  Hart  House.  At  Robarts  Library  I would  search 
anxiously  not  only  for  academic  material  but  also  for 
news  of  my  homeland. 

There  are  universities  that  are  ranked  higher  than 
U of  T and  universities  that  are  ranked  lower.  The 
quality  of  professors  also  varies  but  although  some  of 
my  classmates  would  complain  sometimes  about  the 


proficiency  of  some  of  our  lecturers  and  the  way  the 
University  system  was  organized  I happen  to  believe 
that  our  training  is  among  the  best  you  can  find. 
But  I do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  academic  excellence 
of  U of  T.  As  I look  back,  I find  that  what  is  im- 
portant is  the  “Canadian  system,”  which  I describe 
as  everything  from  the  country,  to  the  city  and  the 
University. 

Canada  is  a country  where  many  people  from  other 
countries  try  to  make  a new  beginning.  In  a way  they 
are  offered  a second  chance  and  that  attitude  breeds 
a special  and  sympathetic  attitude  towards  foreigners 
who  also  are  struggling.  For  the  newcomer  the  mes- 
sage is  clear:  let’s  make  a deal.  You  work  hard  and  try 
your  best  and  we  will  give  you  a hand  and  advise  you 
how  to  get  through  rough  times.  That  feeling  is  trans- 
mitted across  the  country  by  people  who  have 
succeeded  in  their  jobs  and  benefited  from  the  multi- 
cultural society  themselves.  The  University  environ- 
ment reflects  all  of  this.  It  is  an  organization  that  is 
ready  to  sign  this  deal  with  whoever  wants  to  face  the 
challenge.  I did  and  am  glad  to  say  I succeeded. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  whether  I would 
recommend  that  they  go  to  the  University  of  Toronto, 
or  to  any  Canadian  academic  institution,  for  that 
matter.  They  ask  if  I would  return  to  do  academic  work 
in  Canada.  My  answer  to  those  questions  is  always  yes. 
It’s  tough  but  it’s  worth  it. 

Luis  A.  Yepes  is  a commercial  vice-president  of  Ecopetrol, 
the  Colombian  state  oil  company  in  Bogota.  He  graduat- 
ed in  1979  with  a master's  in  industrial  engineering  and 
in  1 980  with  a master's  in  economics. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 

Felix  is  dead: 

Long  live 
UTLink! 
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of  Toronto 
Library 


1892  - 1992 


UTLink,  the  University  of  Toronto  Library’s  new  information 
system  provides  access  to: 

• approximately  7 million  books,  journals,  videos  and  much  more  at  over 
40  U of  T libraries 

• over  10  million  journal  article  citations  in  most  subject  areas 

• campus  information  including  library  hours 

• library  materials  at  York,  Queens,  Harvard  and  over  300  other  libraries  and 
information  services  worldwide 


For  further  information  visit  your  nearest  library  or  attend 
demonstrations  for  faculty  and  other  teaching  staff: 

Friday  September  1 1 2:00  pm  - 3:00  pm 

Wednesday  September  23  1 1 :00  am  - 12:00  noon 

Thursday  October  1 5:00  pm -6:00  pm 

Location:  Room  4055,  Robarts  Library 
Register:  978-7651 

If  these  times  are  not  convenient,  please  call  to  arrange  an  alternative 


You  can  dial  into  UTLink. 

To  obtain  the  new  “dial-in”  procedures: 

• use  old  Felix  “dial-in”  procedures;  online  instructions  are 
provided 

• pick  up  a “Dial  In”  brochure  at  any  U of  T library 


JAPAN  — POSITION  IN 
CANADIAN  STUDIES 


Kwansei  Gakuin  University  in  Nishinomiya,  Japan,  seeks  a 
Visiting  Professor  of  Canadian  Studies  for  the  periods  April  1993 
to  March  1994  or  September  1993  to  July  1994.  Responsibilities 
include  teaching,  in  English,  French  or  Japanese,  courses  on 
contemporary  Canada.  Qualifications  include  Canadian  citizen- 
ship or  landed  immigrant  status  and  appointment  as  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Fields  of  teaching:  art, 
education,  geography,  history,  literature,  psychology,  sociology, 
religious  studies,  anthropology,  social  welfare,  political  science, 
public  administration,  economics,  business  administration,  etc. 
Travel  costs  and  furnished  accommodation  will  be  provided  in 
addition  to  salary  based  on  level  of  appointment.  Deadline  for 
application:  October  31, 1992.  For  further  details  please  call 
Professor  K.R.  Thompson,  Registrar,  Victoria  College,  585-4405. 
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Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Rousseau  in  Deutschland. 

Wednesday,  September  2 to 
Friday,  September  4 

An  interdisciplinary  conference.  All  lec- 
tures in  Massey  College,  4 Devonshire 
Place. 

Wednesday,  September  2 

Rousseau  in  Deutschland:  Forschung  und 
Perspektiven,  Prof.  Herbert  Jaumann, 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages  8t 
Literatures.  9:30  a.m. 

Rousseaus  Kulturkritik  im  Umkreis 
Gottscheds  und  aus  der  Sicht  Lessings, 
Prof.  Wilhelm  Kiihlmann,  Universitat 
Heildelberg.  11  a.m. 

Rousseau’s  Influence  on  Johann  George 
Schlosser,  Prof.  Arnd  Bohm,  Carleton 
University.  12  noon. 

Rousseau  im  Werk  von  Friedrich  Heinrich 
Jacobi,  Prof.  Friedrich  Vollhard, 
Universitat  Hamburg.  3 p.m. 

Refracted  Rousseau:  “Schone  Judinnen,” 
Noble  Savages  and  Salon  Culture  in  Old 
Regime  Berlin,  Prof.  Linda  Feldmann, 
University  of  Windsor.  4:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  September  3 
Rousseaus  “Emile”  und  die  Geschichte 
des  deutschen  Bildungsromans,  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Vosskamp,  Universitat  Koln. 
9:30  a.m. 

Rousseaus  Staatsidee  und  ihre  geschicht- 
sphilosophische  Bewertung  durch 
Friedrich  Schlegel,  Prof.  Sebastian 
Neumeister,  Freie  Universitat  Berlin. 
11  a.m. 

“Die  Sprache  der  Fremdlinge”:  Uber 
Holderlins  Rousseau,  Prof.  Wilfried 
Barner,  Universitat  Gottingen.  12  noon. 
Rousseau  im  Politischen  Denken  des 
aufgeklarten  Liberalismus  in  Deutschland 
(1790-1840),  Reinhard  Blankner,  Max 
Plank  Institut  fur  Geschichte.  3 p.m. 
Rousseau  in  der  Werken  der  Gottinger 
Professoren  Christoph  Meiners  und 
August  Ludwig  von  Schlozer,  Martin 
Peters,  Universitat  Marburg/L.  4:30  p.m. 

Friday,  September  4 

Kant’s  Rousseauian  Turn  and  Some 
Implications,  Prof.  Richard  Velkley, 
Stonehill  College,  Mass.  9:30  a.m. 
Selbstbehauptung  oder  offene  Anthro- 
pologie?  Die  Diskursfunktion  des 
Rousseauismus  in  der  deutschen 
Wildheits-  und  Zivilisationsdebatte  der 
Spataufklarung,  Jorn  Garber,  Universitat 
Marburg/L.  11  a.m. 

Rousseau  und  Fichte,  Wilhelm  Schmidt- 
Biggemann,  Freie  Universitat  Berlin. 
3 p.m.  Inquiries  and  program  informa- 
tion: 978-3186.  Germanic  Languages  & 
Literature,  Arts  Science  and  Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft 


Exhibitions 


JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 
Nameless,  Named. 

ToAugust27 

Paintings  and  works  on  paper  by  Sheila 
Butler.  Both  Galleries. 

Determinating  a Sex?:  The  20th 
Anniversary  of  Women  at 
Hart  House. 

September  8 to  October  8 

A reappraisal  of  the  Hart  House  perma- 
nent collection  of  Canadian  art.  Both 


Galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  and 
Friday,  noon  to  5:30  p.m.;  Tuesday  to 
Thursday,  noon  to  7:30  p.m.;  Saturday, 
1 to  4 p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST. 
MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE 
The  Abbey  of  St.  Gall: 

A Cultural  Center 

To  August  30 


Circulated  by  The  Trust  for  Museum 
Exhibitions,  Washington,  DC;  in  collab- 
oration with  Pro  Helvetica,  the  Arts 
Council  of  Switzerland  and  the  Embassy 
of  Switzerland.  Main  floor,  John  Kelly 
Library,  113  St.  Joseph  St.  Hours: 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Thursday,  9 a.m.  to 
8 p.m.;  Saturday,  1 to  5 p.m.  P1MS,  Swiss 
Bank  Corporation  (Canada)  and  CIBA- 
GEIGY  Canada  Ltd. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Evolution  of  the  Heart;  the 
University  Library:  The  First 
Century,  1827-1923. 

To  October  17 

Original  manuscripts,  photographs,  works 
of  art,  architectural  drawings  and  books.  1st 
and  2nd  floors.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.jn.  to  5 p.m. 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Corpus  Christi  Festivities 
in  Ecuador. 

September  2 to  September  29 
Based  on  research  of  Prof.  Pedro  Leon 
and  includes  photos,  text,  artifacts,  books 
and  paintings  of  the  Tigua  people.  Main 
Display  Area.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  midnight;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to 
10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m.  Alumni  £sf 
Community  Relations  and  Scarborough 
College 


Miscellany 


Campus  Walking  Tours. 

To  August  31 

Hour-long  tours  of  the  downtown  campus 
conducted  by  student  guides.  Tours  avail- 
able in  English,  French  and  Chinese.  Map 
Room,  Hart  House.  10:30  a.m.,  1 and 
2:30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday.  Information: 
978-5000. 


Events  Notices 

The  Bulletin  is  always  pleased  to  receive 
notice  of  events.  Please  remember,  how- 
ever, that  we  need  the  announcement  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the  issue  in 
which  it  is  to  appear — please  consult  the 
deadlines  section  at  the  end  of  the  Events 
section  to  be  sure.  We  also  need,  in  the  case 
of  speakers,  a full  first  name  or  two  initials, 
title  and  department  (if  the  speaker  is  from 
U of  T)  or  institution  with  which  the  per- 
son is  affiliated.  Don’t  forget  the  date, 
time,  location  and  sponsoring  department, 
faculty  or  centre. 


Please  note  that  information  for  the  Events 
listings  must  be  received  at  The  Bulletin  of- 
fices, 21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd floor,  by 
the  following  times: 


Issue  of  September  8,  for  events  taking 
place  Sept.  8 to  21:  Monday,  August  24. 

Issue  of  September  21,  for  events  taking 
place  Sept.  21  to  Oct.  5:  Tuesday, 
September  8. 


Thousand-Year- Old  “Q^ 


One  of  tiie  rare  illustrated 
manuscripts  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  GaU 
— Initial  Q,  Folchart  Psalter  (ca. 
872-883)  — can  be  seen  at  the  John 
Kelly  Library,  University  of  St. 
Michael’s  College,  until  Aug.  30. 

The  abbey  was  founded  in 
Switzerland  in  512.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  it  flourished  as  a writing 
centre  and  scribes  at  the  monastery 
produced  a number  of  high-quality 
works.  The  illustrations  produced 
during  the  second  half  of  the  ninth 
century  were  characterized  by  a wide 
array  of  forms  of  initials.  With  its 
wealth  of  documents,  the  abbey  was 
listed  in  1983  by  UNESCO  as  one  of 
the  cultural  treasures  of  the  world. 

The  visit  to  Toronto  is  the  exhibit’s 
only  Canadian  stop. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of reference  and  membership  of committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Rejaeiv 


Office  of  the  Vice-President  8t 
Provost 

A review  committee  has  been  established 
to  review  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  & Provost.  Professor  Joan 
Foley  completes  her  eight  years  as 
vice-president  and  provost  June  30. 
The  review  committee  will  review  the 
functions,  structure  and  performance 
of  the  provost’s  office  and  will  make 
recommendations  for  change  and 
improvement  where  appropriate.  In 
addition  the  committee  will  assist  in 
identifying  the  principal  challenges 
facing  the  next  provost.  The  provost’s 
primary  mandate  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  University’s  mission:  advancing 
U of  T's  role  as  an  internationally 
significant  research  university  with 
undergraduate,  graduate  and  profes- 
sional programs  of  excellent  quality. 
The  provost’s  office  is  responsible  for 
over  80  percent  of  the  University’s 
operating  budge  and  includes  the  vice- 
provost, vice-provost  (health  sciences), 
vice-provost  (staff  functions), 
University  registrar,  assistant  vice- 
president  (student  affairs),  provost’s 
adviser  on  undergraduate  education 
and  three  assistant  vice-provosts.  The 
provost  also  serves  as  the  University’s 
chief  academic  officer. 

Terms  of  reference 

Without  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
review,  the  committee  will  address  a 
number  of  specific  issues: 

1.  The  working  relationship  of  the 
provost’s  office  with  the  academic 
divisions  with  particular  reference  to 
both  enhancing  the  quality  of  research 
and  scholarship,  undergraduate,  gradu- 
ate and  professional  education  and  the 
experience  of  students  and  allocate 
resources  for  these  purposes. 

2.  The  function  and  effectiveness  of  the 
provost’ s principal  advisory  forums:  the 
Provostial  Advisory  Group  (PAG), 
principals  and  deans  (P&D)  and 
principals,  deans,  directors  and  chairs 
(PDD&C). 

3.  The  working  relationship  of  the 
vice-president  and  provost  to  the  other 
five  vice-presidential  portfolios  (busi- 
ness affairs,  research  and  international 
relations,  human  resources,  develop- 
ment and  university  relations  and 
computing  and  communications)  and 
the  planning  office,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  provost’s  role  as  chief 
academic  officer. 

4.  The  division  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  chief  academic  officer  and 
the  chief  administrative  officer,  with 
particular  reference  to  financial  man- 
agement and  administrative  effective- 


ness in  the  academic  divisions. 

5.  The  role  of  the  vice-provost  (health 
sciences)  and  alternative  possible 
structural  and  reporting  relationships 
within  the  central  administration  for 
guiding  the  future  of  the  health  sci- 
ences at  the  University  and  maintaining 
effective  relationships  with  the  other 
institutions  in  the  Toronto  academic 
health  science  centre. 

6.  The  role  of  the  vice-provost  (staff 
functions),  with  particular  reference  to 
the  working  relationship  with  the 
human  resources  portfolio  and  to  the 
conduct  of  relations  between  the 
provost’s  office  and  the  faculty 
association. 

7.  The  student  affairs  and  services 
function  and  the  role  of  the  assistant 
vice-provost  (student  affairs). 

8.  Special  responsibility  for  enhancing 
the  quality  of  undergraduate  education 
and  the  role  of  the  provost's  adviser  on 
undergraduate  education. 

9.  The  role  of  the  University  registrar 
and  issues  related  to  enrolment  strategy 
and  planning,  admission  policy  and 
practices,  student  recruitment  and 
outreach  and  financial  aid  for  students. 

10.  The  working  relationship  of  the 
provost1  s office  with  Governing 
Council,  its  boards  and  committees. 

11.  The  function  and  effectiveness  of 
the  provost’s  office  and  the  accommo- 
dation and  facilities  directorate  in  the 
allocation  of  University  space  and  the 
development  of  space  policies. 

12.  The  resources  available  to  the 
provost’s  office  to  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

Membership 

President  Robert  Prichard  (chair); 
Professors  Harvey  Anderson,  acting 
dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine;  John 
Britton,  associate  dean,  Division  II, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Fred  Case, 
principal,  New  College;  Edward 
Chamberlin,  academic  colleague, 

COU;  Marsha  Chandler,  dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science;  Michael  Fullan, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Education;  Gary 
Heinke,  dean,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  8c  Engineering;  Eleanor  Irwin, 
vice-principal  and  associate  dean 
(academic),  Scarborough  College; 

John  Leyerle,  chair,  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Health  Sciences; 
Michael  Marrus,  chair,  Academic 
Board;  Desmond  Morton,  principal, 
Erindale  College;  Heather  Monroe- 
Blum,  dean,  Faculty  of  Social  Work; 
Dorothy  Pringle,  dean,  Faculty  of 
Nursing;  and  Adel  Sedra,  chair,  budget 
committee,  Academic  Board;  and 
Bonnie  Home,  Sigmund  Samuel 
Library,  Farrah  Jinha,  president, 
Students’  Administrative  Council;  John 
Nestor,  graduate  student  member, 


Governing  Council;  Paddy  Stamp, 
sexual  harassment  officer,  Alec  Waugh, 
vice-principal,  Woodsworth  College 
and  administrative  staff  representative, 
Governing  Council;  and  Mark 
Johnson,  Office  of  the  President 
(secretary). 

Members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity are  invited  to  contribute  to  the 
work  of  the  committee.  Written  sub- 
missions should  be  sent  by  September 
15  to  Mark  Johnson,  Office  of  the 
President,  Simcoe  Hall. 

Status  of  Women  Office 
President  Robert  Prichard  has  appointed 
a committee  to  review  the  Office  of  the 
Status  of  Women.  This  review  coin- 
cides with  the  completion  of  Lois 
Reimer’s  eight  years  as  status  of  women 
officer  and  the  search  for  her  replacement 

Terms  of  reference 

(1)  To  review  the  current  role  and 
mandate  of  the  status  of  women  office; 

(2)  to  consider  the  need  for  any 
changes  in  the  current  terms  of  refer- 
ence to  the  office;  (3)  to  identify  the 
principal  issues  facing  the  University  in 
the  next  five  years  requiring  priority 
attention  from  the  status  of  women 
officer,  (4)  to  consider  the  implications 
of  the  proposed  Office  of  Human 
Rights  for  the  mandate,  operations  and 
resources  of  the  status  of  women  office; 
(5)  to  comment  on  converting  the 
appointment  of  the  status  of  women 
officer  from  an  appointment  without 
term  to  an  appointment  with  a fixed 
but  renewable  term;  and  (6)  to  comment 
on  any  other  matters  of  relevance  to  the 
office. 

Membership 

Professor  Eleanor  Irwin,  vice-principal 
and  associate  dean  (academic), 
Scarborough  College  (chair); 

Professors  Harriet  Friedman,  sociolo- 
gy, Erindale  College;  Sheila  Neysmith, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work;  and  Donald 
Schwartz,  Department  of  Sociology, 
and  Katia  Antonoff,  university  affairs 
commissioner,  Students’ 

Administrative  Council;  Jan  Nolan, 
director  of  programs,  Hart  House; 

Rick  Martin,  acing  liaison  officer, 
Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students;  Ron  Pearson, 
alumnus,  Faculty  of  Law,  Falicia  Refe, 
administrative  staff,  treasury  depart- 
ment; and  Paddy  Stamp,  sexual  harass- 
ment education  officer. 

The  committee  welcomes  written 
submissions  from  members  of  the 
University  community.  These  should 
be  directed  to  Terri  LeClair,  status  of 
women  office,  room  240,  Simcoe  Hall, 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  ORS  at  978-2163  except  where  indicated. 


Canadian  Foundation  tor  AIDS 
Research 

Investigators  are  reminded  that  CAN- 
FAR  permits  an  indirect  cost  component 
for  research  grants  at  20  percent  of  total 
direct  costs.  This  component  must  be 
included  in  the  application  budget 
allocation  at  the  full  identified  rate.  New 
application  forms  are  available  at  ORS. 
Deadline  is  September  11. 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US) 

The  institute  has  announced  clinical 
research  seed  grants  to  support  phase  I or 
phase  I/II  clinical  trials  that  test  the 
novel  use  of  monoclonal  antibodies, 
vaccines  or  cytokines  for  the  treatment 
of  melanoma  and  colon  cancer.  Grants 
will  be  $100,000  to  $200,000  over  three 
years.There  are  no  citizenship  restric- 
tions and  research  may  be  conducted 
anywhere  in  the  US  or  abroad.  Deadline 
is  September  1. 

Gairdner  Foundation 
Faculty  are  reminded  that  the  deadline  for 
nominations  for  the  1993  Gairdner 
Foundation  International  Awards  is 
September  30.  For  further  information 
please  call  the  foundation  at  493-3101. 

Heart  8c  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Canada/Ontario 

The  foundation  supports  basic  and  applied 
research  broadly  related  to  the  normal 
function  of  the  cardiovascular/cere- 
brovascular  system  or  to  the  causes, 
prevention,  treatment  or  control  of 
cardiovascular  disease  and/or  stroke. 
Research  must  be  conducted  in  Ontario 
universities,  teaching  hospitals  and 
institutions  which  possess  the  requisite 
research  facilities.  Applicants  must 
either  be  on  the  staff  of  the  institution 
or  have  an  academic  appointment. 

The  1992-93  application  package  is 
now  available  from  ORS.  Please  read 
the  accompanying  guidelines  carefully 
and  use  the  current  application  forms 
for  the  upcoming  competitions. 
Applications  received  after  the  appropri- 
ate competition  deadline  date  will  not 
be  accepted  by  the  foundation  and  will 
be  returned  to  the  applicant.  Deadline 
for  research  grants,  scholarships,  career 
investagors  is  September  1. 

Human  Frontier  Science  Program 
Support  is  available  to  international 
research  teams  for  projects  on  basic 
research  in  the  following  areas  — basic 
research  for  the  elucidation  of  brain 
functions:  priority  areas  are  perception 


and  cognition;  movement  and 
behaviour,  memory  and  learning;  lan- 
guage and  thinking.  Basic  research  for 
the  elucidation  of  biological  functions 
through  molecular  level  approaches: 
priority  areas  are  expression  of  genetic 
information;  morphogenesis;  molecular 
recognition  and  responses;  energy 
conversion.  Research  in  methodology  in 
the  above  areas  or  the  study  of  analogues 
or  models  of  biological  activity  are  also 
eligible  for  support.  The  principal 
applicant  representing  the  team  must  be 
from  one  of  the  G7  countries  and  must 
be  affiliated  with  a research  institution 
located  in  one  such  country.  Funding  is 
also  available  from  short-  and  long-term 
fellowships  and  for  workshops. 

For  U of  T applicants  the  following 
will  apply  to  any  funds  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  U of  T:  the  10  percent  indirect 
costs  component  must  be  included  in 
budget  calculations;  the  institutional 
inventions  policy  must  be  included  in 
the  application  package  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  assistant 
vice-president  (research  services);  and 
the  usual  University  application  proce- 
dures and  signature  requirements  apply. 

Interested  applicants  are  advised  to 
contact  the  HFSP  organization  directly 
for  application  forms  and  information 
on  changes  to  deadlines,  eligible  coun- 
tries and/or  priority  areas:  International 
Human  Frontier  Science  Program 
Organization,  Tour  Europe,  20  Place 
des  Halles,  Strasbourg,  France  6700  (tel. 
011-33-88-32-88-33,  fax  011-33-88- 
32-54-47).  Deadline  is  September  30. 

Medical  Research  Council 

Changes  have  been  made  to  Council’s 
1992-93 granting  programs  and 
investigators  are  advised  to  obtain  the 
Revisions  to  the  1991-92  MRC  Grants 
8c  Awards  Guide  (July  1992)  booklet 
from  ORS.  Revisions  have  also  been 
made  to  a number  of  application  forms; 
however,  ORS  has  not  yet  received 
supplies  of  all  updated  forms.  For  the 
Sept.  1 competition  old  forms  will  be 
accepted  for  the  operating  grant  and 
scholar  award  programs. 

MRC  in  conjunction  with  various 
partners  offers  support  for  studentships, 
fellowships  and  scholar  awards.  All 
awards  are  subject  to  the  usual  guide- 
lines governing  MRC  programs  with 
some  specific  exceptions  where  noted. 
Eligibility  requirements,  application 
format  and  deadlines  vary  according  to 
the  partner  sponsor  and  program. 
Interested  applicants  should  consult  the 


current  MRC  guidebook. 

Investigators  are  reminded  that  the 
deadline  for  full  new  and  renewal  appli- 
cations has  been  changed  to  October  1 
for  MRC  group  grants  and  program 
grants. 

Applications  for  maintenance  of 
equipment  used  by  a single  investigator 
should  be  submitted  only  in  the  year  in 
which  an  application  for  operating  funds 
is  not  being  submitted.  Deadlines  are 
September  15  (new);  November  1 
(renewals). 

Funds  for  equipment  for  a single 
project  should  be  included  in  the  request 
for  an  operating  grant.  A separate 
request  for  equipment  may  be  made  only 
in  the  year  in  which  an  application  for 
operating  funds  is  not  being  submitted. 
Deadline  is  September  15  only. 

Under  the  dental  clinician-scientist 
program  awards  are  offered  to  highly 
qualified  dentists  holding  a dental 
degree  with  completed  research  training 
to  at  least  the  PhD  level  or  equivalent. 
Preferred  candidates  will  have  undertak- 
en two  years  of  post-doctoral  training 
and  will  have  been  offered  an  academic 
position.  Further  information  will  be 
found  in  the  current  MRC  guidebook. 
Deadline  is  September  15. 

MRC  will  consider  funding  clinical 
trials  which  assess  the  efficacy  of  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  procedures  as 
well  as  workshops  or  meetings  of  the 
prospective  participants.  Deadlines  are 
September  1 and  March  1 only.  The 
provision  of  funding  for  university- 
industry  clinical  trials  remains  the  same 
as  for  MRC’s  regular  clinical  trials 
program;  however,  MRC  expects  that  a 
minimum  of  50  percent  of  the  total 
direct  cost  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
industrial  partner.  Further  details  are 
outlined  in  the  1992-93  awards  guide. 
Deadlines  are  September  1,  March  1 
and  June  1. 

Investigators  are  reminded  that  MRC 
recognizes  only  three  categories  of 
individuals  who  may  be  paid  from  grant 
funds:  research  assistants,  technicians 
and  research  trainees.  Trainees  are  not 
considered  by  either  MRC  or  the 
University  to  be  employees  therefore 
fringe  benefits  are  not  an  allowable 
expense. 

Deadlines 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical  Research 
Foundation  — research  grants  — 
September  IS. 

American  Lung  Association  — 
personnel  awards:  October  1. 


Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Association  (US)  — letters  of  intent: 
September  15. 

Arthritis  Society  — clinical  assistant, 
research  scientist,  research  scholar, 

Geoff  Carr  lupus  fellowship: 

September  15; 

rheumatic  disease  unit  grants:  October  1. 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
intercultural-interregional  exchange 
program:  September  15. 

Asthma  Society  of  Canada  — research 
grants:  September  15. 

Canada  Council/Alexander  von 
Humboldt  Foundation  — Diefenbaker 
and  Canada-Germany  research  awards: 
September  15. 

Canadian  Cancer  Society/NCIC  — 
Blair  award:  September  7; 

McEachem  award;  M.  Legualt  award: 
October  1. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 

— research  development  program  III 
research  grants  (invited  full  application): 
September  1; 

CF  clinical  incentive  grants,  fellowships, 
studentships,  research  grants  (new  and 
renewal),  scholarships:  October  1. 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 
clinical  research  seed  grants  (phase  I 
and  II  trials):  September  1; 
fellowships:  October  1. 

Wendy  Will  Case  Cancer  Fund,  Inc. 

— research  grants:  October  1. 

Cutter  Biological/Canadian  Red  Cross 
Research  Fund  — full  application: 
October  1. 

EAITC/AUCC  — Going  Global: 
Europe  1992  program  grants: 

September  18. 

Foundation  for  Educational  Exchange 
between  Canada  & the  USA  — 
Fulbright  program:  September 30. 

Parker  B.  Francis  Foundation  — 
fellowships:  September  15. 

Gairdner  Foundation  — 1993  interna- 
tional awards  (nominations): 

September  30. 

Hannah  Institute  — publication  and 
editorial  assistance:  October  1. 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada  — AIDS 
research:  September  15. 

Health  Innovation  Fund/Premier’s 
Council  — research  grants:  October  1. 

Heart  8c  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Canada/Ontario  — research  grants, 
scholarships,  research  in  professional 
education,  career  investigators: 

September  1. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Foundation  — research  grants,  fellow- 
ships: October  1. 

Human  Frontier  Science  Program  — 


research  grants:  September  30. 

IMASCO-CDC  Research 
Foundation  — research  grants: 

October  1. 

International  Union  Against  Cancer 

— Eleanor  Roosevelt  international 
cancer  fellowship,  international  fellow- 
ships, American  Cancer  Society  research 
fellows:  October  1. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
Canada/US  — career  development 
awards,  fellowships,  new  training  for 
established  scientists:  October  1. 

Leukemia  Society  of  America  — 
scholars,  special  fellows,  fellows: 

October  1. 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — research 
grants:  September  1; 
innovation  and  research  in  health 
services  delivery:  September  20, 
basic  research  grants:  October  1. 

MRC  — clinical  trials, 
workshops/symposia,  development 
(phase  2);  university-industry  clincal 
trials:  September  T, 

CRS/MRC  sholarships;  operating 
(new),  equipment,  maintenance  (new), 
MRC  scholars,  dental-clinician  scien- 
tists: September  15; 

visting  scientists,  international  exhanges, 
multi-user  equipment  and  maintenance 
for  multi-user  equipment;  operating, 
visiting  program,  research  chairs,  work- 
shops: October  1. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  of  Canada 

— career  development,  post-doctoral 
fellowships,  research  grants,  research 
studentships:  October  1. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  — AIDS 
research  grants  (new):  September  T, 
research  grants  (new):  October  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation  — 
research  grants,  major  equipment  grants: 
October  1. 

Physicians’  Services  Inc.  Foundation 

— research  grants:  September  8. 

Proctor  8c  Gamble  Company  — 

animal  alternatives  research: 

September  1. 

SSHRC/Northem  Telecom  — science 
culture  in  Canada  program  grants: 
September  15; 

SSHRC  — post-doctoral  fellowships: 
October  1. 

U of  T,  Humanities  8c  Social  Sciences 
Committee  — travel  grants  for  interna- 
tional conferences  held  after  Nov.  1: 
September  15. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — preliminary 
proposals:  September  1. 

Whitehall  Foundation  — research 
grants:  September  1; 
grants-in-aid:  October  1. 


PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examination  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


Friday,  August  28 
Wayne  Harold  Harter,  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies,  “Thomist 
Ontology  as  Critical  Inquiry 
into  Religion.” 

Prof.  N.  McMullin. 

Monday,  August  31 
Douglas  Jean  Hutchinson, 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
“A  Reid  Investigation  of  Cable 
Bolt  Reinforcement  of 
Open  Stopes  at  Ansil  Mine.” 
Prof.  E.  Hoek. 


Wednesday,  September  2 
Keng  Mun  Lee,  Department  of 
Sociology,  “Industrial  and  Labour 
Market  Segmentation  in 
Singapore.”  Prof.  J.G.  Reitz. 

Friday,  September  4 
Myron  Lloyd  Smith,  Department 
of  Botany,  “Mitochondrial  DNA 
Restriction  Fragment  Length 
Polymorphisms  in  the  North 
American  Biological  Species  of 
Armillaria  Mellea.” 

Prof.  J.B.  Anderson. 


A Meeting  to  Celebrate 
The  Life  of 

DAVID  SAVAN 


1916-1992 


East  Hall,  University  College 
Thursday,  September  24,  5-7  p.m. 

A time  when  David's  friends 
and  colleagues  can  share  memories 
of  his  life. 

For  more  information  contact  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  978-3311. 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men's $12 

Women’s  cut $16 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 


GST  included  in  price 

"Our  experience  means 
professional  results” 


MONDAYFRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 
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ACCOM  MODATION 
Rl  .NTA  I ,S  A VA 1 1 A B II' 
— AT  EERO  & A Rl.sl  — 


Casa  Loma  Inn  (Annex).  20-room  inn  on 
quiet  street.  Attractive,  clean,  comfortable 
rooms.  4-piece  baths,  air  conditioning,  TV, 
radio,  fridge,  laundry,  parking.  U ofT,  sub- 
way, restaurants  minutes  away.  Non-smok- 
ers only.  Competitive  daily,  weekly,  month- 
ly rates.  924-4540. 

Beverley  and  College,  1 -bedroom  and  2- 
bedroom  apartments  in  rebuilt  Victorian 
house.  5-minute  walk  to  U of  T,  TGH,  HSC. 
Non-smokers  please.  595-0026. 

Fully  furnished  house  on  quiet  cul-de-sac, 
St.  Clair  & Christie.  3 bedrooms,  finished 
room  & powder  room  in  basement,  parking, 
garden.  Close  to  schools,  shopping,  TTC. 
Available  immediately  for  1 year  (nego- 
tiable). $1,100  + utilities.  Margot,  964- 
0498. 

College/Ossington.  Upper  floors,  2 bed- 
rooms + den,  4 appliances,  quiet  street 
close  to  ‘Westend  Y’  & TTC.  Prefer  couple, 
non-smokers.  Available  July  1.  $950/month. 
Evenings,  536-8658. 

Short-term,  6-7  months.  Furnished  house: 
2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  designer  kitchen, 
five  appliances,  parking.  Quiet  cul-de-sac, 
ravine,  TTC,  close  downtown.  No  pets,  non- 
smokers.  October  — April  (dates  nego- 
tiable). 755-0540. 

Downtown  sublet.  Large  Victorian  home, 
furnished.  Available  September  to  May.  4 
bedrooms,  2 baths,  study,  3 fireplaces, 
garden,  on  park.  $1 ,500/month.  References. 
Phone  230-0042  or  530-1553. 

Large,  fully  furnished  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Ideal  for  visiting  faculty  couple. 
Located  in  One  Park  Lane  luxury  complex 
at  Dundas  and  University.  Five-  to  ten- 
minute  walk  to  U of  T and  the  teaching 
hospitals.  Living-room,  kitchen,  dining- 
room, large  bedroom,  sun-room  and  two 
bathrooms  (1 ,050  sq.  ft.)  for  $1 ,500/month 
with  a lease.  Underground  parking  and 
recreational  facilities,  including  indoor 
swimming  pool.  Contact  Prof.  K.C.  Sevcik 
at  978-2980  or  593-5401. 

Spring  1993  furnished  rental.  1 bedroom. 
Main  floor  of  house,  garden,  basement  for 
storage.  1 5 minutes  TTC  to  campus.  Living- 
room,  office/den  (with  fold-out  couch),  eat- 
in  kitchen,  bedroom,  small  sun-porch.  Good 
for  visiting  couple.  Dishes,  linens,  etc.  can 
be  supplied.  $850.  Available  January  1 — 
June  1,1993.  941-9881. 

Avenue  Road/Brooke  Avenue.  New,  fully 
furnished  basement  studio  apartment. 
Separate  entrance  in  private  residence. 
Downtown  express  bus  at  corner.  Suit  non- 
smoking single.  Laundry  & parking. 
$600/month.  782-4168. 

Furnished  luxury  apartment,  central 
Avenue  Road  & St.  Clair.  2 bedrooms,  2 
baths,  small  office.  Available  after  October 
15,  to  May,  negotiable.  Parking,  quiet.  (705) 
375-2684. 

Broadview/Danforth:  large,  clean,  3-bed- 
room reno.,  family  district,  pleasant  street. 
Broadloom,  5 appliances,  2 baths,  2 fire- 
places, 2 decks,  finished  basement,  near 
park,  TTC.  Suit  professionals  with  refer- 
ences. $1 ,535+.  Lease  negotiable.  Available 
September  15.  924-3990,  585-4447. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Lovely  detached  house 
with  three  bedrooms  and  fruit  trees  in  back- 
yard. Two-car  driveway  with  garage.  Living- 
room  with  fireplace  and  furnished.  Two 
bathrooms  and  four  appliances.  TTC  to 
U of  T.  $980/month.  678-2704,  evenings. 


CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Sunny,  nicely  furnished  apartment  for  rent. 
2 blocks  to  St.  George  campus.  2 bed- 
rooms, 1 1/2  baths,  pool,  TV,  stereo,  linens, 
kitchen  equipped.  September  1 for  up  to  24 
months.  $1,200  inclusive.  961-9391. 

A home  away  from  home.  Very  handsome, 
completely  furnished  new  one-bedroom 
suite;  for  one  or  two  persons.  Near 
Bloor/Dufferin  subway  (10  minutes  to 
U of  T).  Parking.  Maid  service  available. 
$325  per  week.  921-7482. 

Bloor/Sherbourne.  Renovated  apartment 
in  house.  2 bedrooms,  furnished,  balcony, 
air-conditioned,  galley  kitchen,  skylights, 
near  subway,  laundry.  Available  September 
1/92.  Rental  $980  monthly.  489-3004. 

Large  1-bedroom  (Beaches)  on  third  floor 
of  charming  private  home.  Convenient  lo- 
cation for  transportation,  shopping  and  the 
beach.  Parking  available.  Available 
September  1, 1992.  $850  monthly.  Please 
call  690-8937. 

One-year  rental,  beginning  October/ 
November  (flexible).  Large,  sunny  home, 
fully  furnished  and  equipped.  3 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms,  large  kitchen,  private  yard.  On 
Queen  streetcar  route.  $1,475  + utilities. 
Call  Gord,  778-5112. 

Ideal  furnished  condo  — fully  equipped, 
spotless  1 -bed  room  with  dishwasher  and 
AC.  Beautiful  view  and  balcony.  Great  lo- 
cation, walk  to  U of  T.  Short-  or  long-term. 
Call  972-0743  (evenings  best). 

Bathurst/St.  Clair.  1 -bedroom,  IV  2-bath 
apartment,  main  floor  and  basement  of 
house,  garage,  washer/dryer,  fully  fur- 
nished. September-July  (negotiable).  $900 
includes  utilities.  Suit  single  or  couple. 
Close  to  TTC  & shopping.  Quiet  neigh- 
bourhood. Yard.  Must  see.  658-1517. 

Ideal  home  for  sabbatical  visitor.  Walking 
distance  to  subway,  20  minutes  ride  to  U 
of  T,  detached,  fully  equipped,  furnished 
house  with  finished  basement  and  garage. 
A few  minutes  walk  to  school,  swimming 
pool,  skating  arena  and  shopping  area.  2 
bedrooms  upstairs,  1 large  bedroom 
downstairs,  1'/2  bathrooms.  Call  569- 
1420. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped  4-bedroom  house  in  Scarborough. 
Suit  visiting  professor.  Close  to  TTC. 
Available  8 months,  September  to  April. 
Rent  reduced  for  careful  tenants  to 
$1 ,000/month  + utilities.  Phone  586-5200, 
431-6302. 

Annex  basement  apartment  in  renovated 
home,  suit  quiet  student.  Separate  entrance, 
new  carpet  throughout,  freshly  painted, 
furnished.  $375+.  Call  972-0743  (evenings). 

Beverley/Grange.  2-bedroom  apartment, 
five-  to  ten-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
Microwave,  dishwasher,  washer/dryer,  air 
con.  Unfurnished  $750+util./month,  fur- 
nished $950+util./month.  Call  591-5479 
evenings. 

Bloor/Brunswick.  Unfurnished  small  one- 
bedroom,  renovated,  2nd  floor.  Hardwood 
floors,  quiet,  private  entrance,  high  ceil- 
ings, 450  sq.  ft.  Suit  graduate  or  professor, 
non-smoker,  references.  Available  now, 
$700  plus  utilities.  Leave  message  923- 
9696. 

Victoria  Park/Danforth  at  subway.  20  min- 
utes to  U of  T.  Large,  unfurnished,  immac- 
ulate high-rise  condo,  24-hour  security,  2 
bedrooms,  den,  hardwood  floors,  fridge, 
stove,  laundry,  storage,  underground  park- 
ing. Near  park,  stores,  etc.  $975/month  in- 
cludes utilities,  cable,  use  of  recreation  fa- 
cilities. Lease.  References.  699-4269,  leave 
message. 


4-bedroom  condominium  apartment  at 

Eglinton/Victoria  Park  for  $1 ,000/month. 
11/2  baths,  unfurnished,  parking  included, 
tennis  court,  pool,  sauna,  carpeted,  bal- 
cony. Close  to  TTC  and  mall.  Available  now. 
Days  (Mon.-Fri.):  978-8049,  Jenna. 

Renovated  3-bedroom  central  Beach 

home,  separate  dining-room;  eat-in  kitchen 
with  dishwasher;  main-floor  laundry  and 
basement  apartment  suitable  as  an  of- 
fice/studio/nanny quarters  which  could  be 
sublet  for  $500.  $1,600  monthly. 
References.  698-8981. 

Wellesley/Yonge:  68  Gloucester.  Quiet  sin- 
gle/double bedsitting  rooms  + own  bath  in 
lovely  historic  mansion.  Suites  all  have 
fridges/coffee  machines.  Bedding/tow- 
els/dishes available.  No  leases,  short-/long- 
term.  Ideal  for  friends  visiting  Toronto. 
925-8837, 921-2546  (12-6),  fax  762-2513. 

Dundas/Ossington.  Bright,  sharply  reno- 
vated junior  one-bedroom  with  ceiling  fan 
needs  non-smoker.  Located  above  garden 
in  quiet  Victorian  on  historic  boulevard  in  ex- 
ceptionally convenient  neighbourhood.  $515 
inclusive.  Self-contained  except  bath.  Tom, 
531-7082. 

Beaches  area.  Beautiful  all-brick  detached, 
3+1  bedrooms,  2 baths,  oak  kitchen  & 
floors,  2 fireplaces,  skylight,  6 appliances, 
garden,  garage  with  parking.  Near  park, 
schools,  shopping  & TTC.  Available  October 
1.  $1,395+.  391-4884. 

Furnished  house  in  Rosedale,  steps  to 
park  and  TTC.  Available  November  1 to 
May  1 . Rent  negotiable.  Non-smoker  only. 
Female  professional  preferred.  927-0090. 

Davenport  & Avenue  Road  (Yorkville  area). 
1-bedroom  apartment,  solarium,  6 appli- 
ances, Jacuzzi,  parking,  24-hour  security, 
concierge.  $1,150. 636-9964  or  979-4404. 

Bloor/High  Park  subway.  Located  on  quiet 
residential  street.  Luxurious  3-bedroom 
duplex,  2 baths,  Jacuzzi,  fireplace,  roof  gar- 
den, 5 appliances,  air  conditioning,  parking. 
October  1,  1992.  $1 ,400/month  +.  Pat 
Lindsay,  767-0708  (H),  813-7197  (W). 

Elegant,  large,  fully  furnished  and 

equipped  owner’s  condo.  IV2  baths,  laun- 
dry en  suite,  parking.  York  Mills  and  Victoria 
Park.  Close  to  401,  DVP,  TTC.  $1,200 
monthly,  $350  weekly.  Please  call  Martin, 
446-1677. 

Brunswick  (between  College  & Ulster). 
Unfurnished  1 -bedroom  apartment,  large 
living-room,  bath,  comfortable  live-in 
kitchen;  porch,  sun-room,  garden,  garage, 
storage.  $880+.  923-9220  (evenings),  978- 
6158  (days). 

Luxury  condo  in  Yorkville.  Large  furnished 
or  unfurnished  one-bedroom  in  fabulous 
building.  Excellent  security,  indoor  pool 
and  close  to  U of  T.  Offered  at  $1 ,400  per 
month.  Eva  J.  Bragg,  487-4343.  Sadie 
Moranis  Limited,  Realtor. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Reo uired 


For  rent  or  exchange,  academic’s  furnished 
4-bedroom  mid-Victorian  house  in  London, 
England,  January  to  Easter  1993:  20  min- 
utes to  BM,  40  to  PRO  at  Kew.  £800/month, 
or  exchange  for  apartment  or  house  with- 
in easy  access  to  U of  T.  Toronto  962- 
1188. 

Visiting  professor  requires  furnished  house 
or  two-  to  three-bedroom  apartment  near 
ROM  or  subway  from  October  1 (or  be- 
fore) to  end  December.  Excellent  refer- 


ences. Non-smokers.  We  will  take  care  of 
your  home  as  if  it  were  our  own.  Call  657- 
1994. 

Visiting  professor  requires  furnished  bach- 
elor or  one-bedroom  apartment  with  park- 
ing near  U of  T or  subway  from  early 
September  for  3 or  4 months.  Phone  Rita, 
978-3722. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  minutes  to  U of 
T.  Entire  third  floor — 2 furnished  rooms, 
skylights,  minibar,  aircond.,  $600.  Also  9’ 
x 12’  furnished  bedroom/office  with  pri- 
vate deck  over  backyard,  $400.  House  has 
all  appliances,  fireplace,  yard.  Street  park- 
ing. Non-smoking,  pet-free,  organized, 
quiet.  Maid  & utilities  included.  Available 
immediately.  Call  Ken  Shepard  Ph.D.  463- 
0423. 

Large  two-bedroom  apartment  to  share 
with  non-smoker.  Second  and  third  floors 
of  house.  Third-floor  loft  has  patio  doors 
opening  to  large  deck.  Includes  garage 
parking,  laundry,  garden.  Markham 
St. /Col lege.  Call  Phyllis,  969-9026. 

High  Park.  Warm,  friendly,  restored 
Victorian  home  to  share  with  one  other 
professional.  3 bedrooms,  2 baths,  large 
kitchen,  garden,  laundry.  No  smoking  in 
house.  Parking  available.  $700  plus.  948- 
7323. 

Cabbagetown.  Forget  commuting  during 
the  week.  Stay  in  the  city  Monday  to  Friday. 
Share  TH  with  professional  couple.  Room 
with  private  bath.  Non-smoker  only.  Rent 
negotiable.  Female  professional  preferred. 
929-5993. 

House  to  share  for  fall  term.  Fully  fur- 
nished. Suit  mature  graduate  student/pro- 
fessionak  Piano,  fireplace,  garden.  Quiet 
neighbourhood.  1 km  to  lake.  Close  to 
shops.  University  30  minutes  by  TTC.  $375 
+ V2  utilities.  466-9226. 

Woodbine/Danforth.  Walk  to  subway.  2- 
storey  detached.  Suit  professional.  2 rooms, 
$300  and  $350  + utilities.  Clean,  no  smok- 
ing, parking,  broadloomed.  Tel.  425-1472 
nights/weekends;  973-3121  days. 

Queen/Dufferin.  Room  in  house,  share 
kitchen  & bath.  20  minutes  from  U of  T. 
Partially  furnished.  Laundry  facilities.  TTC 
at  door.  $300/month.  531-4580. 

Two-bedroom  (two  baths),  elegantly  fur- 
nished condominium  fora  visiting  profes- 
sor or  scholar  (non-smoking)  to  share  with 
male  university  professor.  Ideal  for  St. 
George  campus.  September  to  April  or  fall 
term.  $600  monthly  inclusive.  921-1672. 


A C C O M M O DATION 
Overseas 


French  Riviera,  Nice,  between  Chagall  and 
Matisse  museums,  in  the  most  beautiful 
area.  All  new  and  equipped  apartment  for  2. 
Perfect  for  vacation  (1, 2,  more  weeks)  or 
longer  term.  Call  evenings,  Toronto  274- 
9085. 


Bi  n Sc  Breakfast 


Windsor,  Ontario.  Bed  and  Breakfast  near 
U of  W.  $45  single,  $50  double.  Quiet,  an- 


tique furnishings,  full  breakfast.  Call  (519) 
256-3937. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Single  men  wanted  for  this  weekend’s  fun 
mixed  nature  walk.  Ladies  call  too!  “A  Stroll 
in  the  Park”  group.  140-275  King  Street 
East,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5A 1K2.  Call  the  in- 
formation line  today  for  more  details:  969- 
SI  62. 

Chalet  for  rent  in  St.  Sauveur,  Quebec! 
5V2  hours  from  Toronto,  fully  furnished, 
sleeps  8,  outdoor  pool,  fireplace.  Golf  & 
fishing  close  by.  Fabulous  dining  & boutique 
shopping.  Call  Carol,  978-1733,  for  week- 
ly rates. 


Houses  Sc 
Properties 
For  Sa/.e 


Penthouse  for  sale.  3 bedrooms  plus  den. 
2,200  sq.  ft.  plus  600  sq.  ft.  terrace  over- 
looking city  and  lake.  Bathurst  north  of 
Eglinton.  $275,000.  Canada  Trust,  Helene 
Katz,  481-3443. 

Casa  Loma!  $189,900.  Step  up  to  this 
sunny,  spacious,  solid  home!  Six  rooms, 
private  drive,  garage  and  parking.  The  stone 
patio  is  surrounded  by  a secluded  country 
garden  that  will  delight  the  new  home 
owner.  Italo  Sera,  Royal  LePage  Real  Estate, 
256-0999. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

Personal  training.  Personal  programs. 
Nutrition  consultations.  Get  in  shape  with 
a former  Toronto  Argonaut  draft  choice. 
Fit  for  all  levels.  Qualified  guidance  to  reach 
your  personal  goals.  Weight  loss,  strength 
training,  etc.  Steve  (B.P.H.E.)  532-1541. 


FOR  SALE:  1 6-fo3W^fampSaiTboat. 
Mainsail  an^j^QMjterSTLying  Parry 
sounji^Soo^^^ssg. 


Qualified  E.C.E.  Teacher,  Early  Childhood 
Education.  References,  nutritious  balanced 
hot  lunch/snacks,  fenced  backyard,  secure 
area,  Bloor/Spadina,  daily  outdoor  play. 
Stimulating,  interesting  program.  Many 
years’  experience.  Tender  loving  care.  Age 
2 years  plus.  979-2769. 

DEPRESSION  SUPPORT  & MUTUAL  AID 

offers  facilitated  small  groups  specifically  for 
people  experiencing  or  recovering  from  de- 
pression. Individual  consulations  also  avail- 
able. DSMA  is  committed  to  helping  you 
help  yourself  feel  better.  Confidentiality  as- 
sured. Phone  783-6969. 
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Wrong  Move,  They  Say 


Margaret  inspires  guided  tour  of 

BANISHED  ARTWORK 

Has  April  1 fallen  on  July  27  this  year?  Surely  the  item  “Martyr 
Banned  to  Boardroom”  and  the  weather  bespeak  April  Fool’s 
Day. 

The  statue  is  of  indeterminate  artistic  value  and  questionable 
historic  truthfulness  — was  Margaret  Wilson  really  bare- 
breasted as  the  tide  rose  and  why,  oh  why,  did  she  not  use  her 
apparently  free  left  hand  to  untie  those  knots?  That  it  should 
have  been  on  display  in  a Presbyterian  college  for  nearly  60  years 
is  astonishing.  That  it  needed  to  be  moved  in  1992  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a visiting  lecturer  is  unbelievable.  That  it  is  still  on 
view  to  board  members  is  intriguing.  However,  what  is  very  dis- 
turbing in  this  affair  are  the  McCarthyian  overtones  that  forced 
banishment.  Even  a statue  must  be  politically  correct  these 
days,  it  seems. 

Has  The  Bulletin  considered  publishing  an  inventory  of  art- 
work that  could,  in  future,  suffer  the  fate  of  Margaret  Wilson’s 
statue?  That  might  provide,  in  this  era  of  revisionism,  the  basis 
of  an  interesting  guided  or  unaccompanied  campus  tour. 

M.D.  Silver 

Department  of  Pathology 


The  Margaret  Debate 


In  1 938  Knox  College  received  as  a gift  a statue 
of  the  Scottish  martyr,  Margaret  Wilson.  It 
shows  her  half-clad,  hands  tied  to  a stake  and 
waiting  to  die.  While  some  people  see  the  statue 
as  a symbol  of  a martyr's  faith,  others  say 
it  is  a symbol  of  bondage  and  violence  against 
women  and  has  no  relevance  today.  A debate 
began  at  Knox  last  November  and  following  a 
vote  in  the  senate,  the  heavy  marble  statue  was 
moved  last  month  from  the foyer  to  the  locked 
boardroom  of  Knox  College.  The  Bulletin  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  matter  in  its  July  27 
issue. 


If  it  proves  difficult  to  devise  a brief  explanation  that  is  nei- 
ther lame  nor  laughable,  this  might  be  a hint  that  a mistake  has 
been  made. 


Turning  over  an  old  leaf 

Finally  the  penny  has  dropped,  tripped  into  place  by  the  recent 
activity  at  Knox  College.  Today's  all-encompassing,  all-pur- 
pose, all-justifying  demonstration  of  how  sensitive  we  are  to  the 
concerns  of  others  is  not  modem  at  all.  It’s  just  the  late  20th- 
century  equivalent  of  the  Victorian  practice  of  putting  fig  leaves 
on  statues.  Plus  f a change. 

AnnMacLennan 

Toronto 


Truth  found  in  firm  glance 

Bravo  Professor  Nicol!  Perhaps  we  should  start  removing  all 
those  crucifixion  statues  lying  around.  If  Jesus  had  been  a 
woman  would  that  statement  sound  so  ludicrous? 

All  beings  face  oppression  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
truth,  though  it  eludes  me  often,  is  found  not  in  the  tied  hands 
or  supple  breasts  of  Margaret  Wilson  but  in  her  firm  glance  and 
look  of  conviction  and  faith.  Those  who  see  only  hands  and 
breasts  must  struggle  to  learn  the  truth,  and  those  who  see  the 
truth  must  struggle  to  teach  it. 


Integrity  should  speak  to  us  all 


Henry  Spencer 
Department  of  Zoology 


Greg  J.  Mount 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 


Statue  important  to  all 

ACADEMICS 

I was  disturbed  to  learn  that  the  statue  of  Margaret  Wilson  has 
been  removed  from  the  hall  of  Knox  College.  I regret  the  loss 
of  a beautiful  statue  and  the  loss  of  a symbol  that  should  be  im- 
portant to  all  academics:  a strong  individual  refusing  to  aban- 
don her  beliefs  in  the  face  of  persecution. 

That  pranksters  occasionally  misused  the  statue  is  no  excuse 
for  removing  it;  we  should  not  be  governed  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  irresponsible  among  us.  If  many  students  saw  the  stat- 
ue as  a woman  in  bondage  then  we  should  ensure  that  her 
story  is  more  clearly  displayed  to  passersby. 

If  the  statue  was  removed  because  it  displayed  the  oppression 
of  women,  then  Knox  must  immediately  begin  a more  exten- 
sive program  of  offensive  art  removal.  A crucifix  depicts  the  op- 
pression of  the  weak  by  the  ruling  powers,  so  all  depictions  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  must  be  removed  from  the  college  at  once. 

I hope  the  college  will  realize  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  pos- 
sible demands  to  remove  art  that  offends  and  quickly  restore  the 
statue  to  its  usual  position. 

Donald  N.  Dewees 
Departments  of  Economics  and  Law 


Surely  the  Rev.  Brian  Wren  was  joking  when  he  wrote  sug- 
gesting that  the  statue  of  Margaret  Wilson  be  moved.  Any  per- 
son viewing  the  statue  would  ask  the  history  and  background 
and  would  accept  it  for  what  it  is  — a model  of  strength  and 
determination  to  stand  for  principle  and  belief. 

The  over-reaction  of  the  petitioners  is  insulting  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University  and  to  any  of  the  general  public  who  would 
be  sightseeing  around  the  University. 

The  “image  of  a woman  tied  up”  speaks  for  Joan  of  Arc.  It 
also  speaks  for  the  English  bishops,  the  martyrs  in  Canada  and 
the  Jews  who  were  victims  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Integrity 
should  speak  to  us  all.  Changing  the  history  books  for  politi- 
cal correctness  is,  to  me,  a weak-kneed  response  to  unimaginative 
manipulation. 


Roxalyn  Finch 

ReTd,  Trinity  Library 


Plaque  should 

SAY  WHY  STATUE 
WAS  MOVED 

Decisions  such  as  the  one  to 
remove  the  Margaret 
Wilson  statue  should  be 
made  openly,  not  quietly 
without  anyone  noticing 
the  action.  Where  the 
statue  once  stood, 
Knox  College  should 
place  a plaque  explain- 
ing briefly  why  the 
statue  was  removed. 


Bring  Margaret  back! 

As  a granddaughter  of  the  manse  and  an  artist,  I am  filled  with 
dismay  by  your  front  page  story  on  the  removal  of  the  statue  of 
Margaret  Wilson  from  the  lobby  of  Knox  College.  This  is  the 
very  worst  kind  of  “censorship”  — because  it  is  so  silly! 

No  one  claims  that  Margaret  Wilson  is  a particularly  im- 
portant figure  in  the  history  of  the  church  or  that  this  statue  is 
great  art.  Banish  her  for  her  obscurity.  Banish  her  as  second- 
rate  art  (although  in  a university  sorely  lacking  art  in  the  first 
rank  this  seems  unfair).  But  to  banish  her  because  she  is  shown 
“in  bondage”!  Nonsense!  How  do  you  imagine  Saint  Joan, 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Father  Breboeufwere  attached  to  their 
stakes?  Perhaps  they  just  stood  there  patiently  waiting.  (The  fact 
that  they  were  burned  and  she  was  drowned  is 
neither  here  nor  there.) 

I can  only  urge  and  support  her  re- 
turn to  the  lobby  at  once.  Surely 
the  strength  of  character  that  led 
Margaret  Wilson  to  her  martyr- 
dom (by  whatever  means)  far 
outweighs  her  flaws  as  a repre- 
sentative of  this  genre  of  sculp- 
ture. Second-rate  art  is  surely 
better  than  no  art.  Bring 
Margaret  back! 


Martha  Mann 
Graduate  Centre 
for  Study  of  Drama 


Letters  Deadlines:  August  28  for  September  8 — September  11  for  September  21 
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MIKE  CONSTABLE 


